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SCORCHED EARTH POLICY IN THE 
NETHERLANDS EAST INDIES 


WITH the fall of Singapore, the Netherlands East Indies became the 
chief target of Japanese attack. Interest has been focused upon the 
islands not only because of the stubborn defence offered to the Japanese, 
but also in the knowledge of what the fall of this Allied outpost in the 
Pacific would involve from both a strategic and an economic stand- 
point.! In the same way that this stubborn defence is largely due to 
Dutch courage and tenacity, so the economic importance of the islands 


is to no small extent a measure of Dutch enterprise and achievement. 

Netherlands India is exceptionally rich in natural endowments, the 
volcanic soil of Java is remarkably fertile, and in Borneo the basins of 
rivers flowing into the Java Sea are also eminently suitable for crop 
cultivation, but Dutch enterprise and industry have reaped full benefit 
from initial advantages. The area of agricultural land has been ex- 
tended and improved by careful irrigation, jungle clearance, and the 
terracing of hill-sides.. The original agricultural products of the islands 
were almost exclusively limited to spices, and the present varied list of 
exports—which includes rubber, tea, sugar and molasses, cocoanut 
products, tobacco, palm oil, coffee, kapok, cinchona, maize, tapioca, 
rice, and cocoa—is due to a long-term application of agricultural science 
and the selective importation of what have been described as ‘‘vegetable 
immigrants’. Some of the products are of particular interest in the 
present state of war. Kapok, for instance (of which the N.E_I. is the 
chief producer), is used in the life-saving equipment of seamen and air- 
men, while tapioca flour is used in the Lancashire cotton industry as a 
substitute for the farina that formerly came from Europe. Cinchona 
bark, from which quinine is manufactured, is still more important. Over 
9) per cent of the world’s quinine supply comes from the N.E.I.— 
chiefly from Java, but to a less extent from Sumatra. The Dutch, hav- 
ing found a combination of soil and climatic conditions in these islands 
peculiarly suitable, imported the cinchona tree from South America 
and developed plantations on highly scientific lines. The importance 
of quinine supplies to European expeditionary forces operating in 
7 See Bulletin of Nov. 1, 1941, for article on ‘Netherlands India and Defence i” 
the Pacific’. 
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malarial districts is obvious; what would be done to remedy a deficiency, 
however, is chiefly a matter for conjecture. The high-grade cinchona 
production of the N.E.I. could not be easily reproduced elsewhere: not 
only are the natural conditions lacking, but it takes ten years to produce 
the necessary stage of maturity. Synthetic substitutes are available, but 
at present they are much too expensive for general use. 

The industrial raw materials of the N.E.I. are also considerable, and 
it is these riches in particular that have provoked the acquisitiveness 
of, Japan. The Netherlands Indies’ output of tin (metal content) in 
1938 represented something like 17 per cent of world production, and 
the islands come second in the list of the producing countries—Malaya 
with something over 26 per cent coming first. The relative positions 
between these two countries in the output of rubber is similar: in 1938 
the Netherlands Indies accounted for 33.3 per cent of the world’s ship- 
ments of this commodity and came next in order after Malaya (includ- 
ing the island of Brunei) which, with 41.5 per cent, was the chief export- 
ing country. In both tin and rubber the leading position of these two 
countries as compared with the rest of the world is very marked. Apart 
from Bolivia, which in 1938 showed a tin output slightly less than that 
of the Netherlands East Indies, the percentages of world production 
contributed by other countries were all small in comparison. Thailand 
came after Bolivia with 9.1 per cent and then China with 7.2 per cent. 
In the same. year the 25 per cent of world shipments of rubber for which 
the rest of the world, other than Malaya and the Netherlands Indies, 
was responsible was spread over eight other countries, the chief being 
Indo-China with 6.6 per cent, Ceylon with 5.5 per cent and Thailand 
with 4.6 per cent. 

If the figures given above are considered in relation to the areas now 
either occupied or threatened by Japan, it will be seen that with the 
control of the Netherlands East Indies rather less than half the world’s 
tin supply and about three-quarters of the world’s rubber supply would 
seem to be falling into Japanese hands. 

In order to understand why the Japanese are anxious to acquire 
N.E.I. petroleum—and how important these supplies are to the Allies— 
the output of these islands must be considered in relation, not to world 
supply, but to the resources of the Far.East as a whole. Although 
the output in 1938 amounted to only 7,398,000 metric tons, a figure 
which represented 2.7 per cent of world production (the leading country 
in the world being U.S.A. with 60.3 per cent), it nevertheless amounted 
to 72 per cent of the petroleum production of the Far East. The other 
oil-producing countries in this part of the world are Burma (1,061,000 
tons), British Borneo (910,000 tons), India (351,000 tons), Asiatic 
Russia (estimated 350,000 tons from the island of Sakhalin), and Japan, 
for which the estimated output in 1938 was 364,000 tons. This estimate 
does not, of course, take into account Japan’s production of synthetic 
oil, for which no figures are available. 

Clearly the Japanese have had a rich prize in view in their assault 


1 For further economic and other information about the N.E.I. see article 
(embodying recent lecture to the Royal Geographical Society) by Dr. G. H.C. Hart, 
Secretary-General of the Ministry of Colonies of the N.E.I., in The Voice he 
Netherlands, F eb. 28, 1942, Netherlands Publishing Co., Ltd.,7 Park Lane, Lenccn, 
w.il. 
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on the Dutch Indies, but, in the words of a recent report in The Times, 
“What man has made . . . man can deny’, and there is every reason to 
feel assured that Japanese hopes are meeting with considerable disap- 
pointment. 

Some circumstantial information is available as to the application of 
“scorched earth’ tactics in the case of oil and tin. There are approxi- 
mately 1,800 oil wells in the N.E.I., and of these 1,400 are in Borneo and 
Sumatra. Except for the oil in Tarakan (off the N.E. coast of Dutch 
Borneo), which can be used for Diesel engines without refining, the pro- 
ducts of the wells are for the most part sent to the three local refineries 
at Balik-Papan in Borneo, and at Brandan (near Marda) and at Pladjoi 
(near Palembang) in Sumatra. At the last place there is a British as well 
as a Dutch refinery. 

The plans for the destruction of both wells and refineries were under- 
taken under instructions from the Dutch Government and were com- 
pleted at least nine months before the Japanese invasion began. In 
order that the demolition should be speedy and methodical and without 
danger to life and property special squads were trained and dynamite 
placed in readiness. Where explosives were not used for the demolition 
of plant, water has been turned off from boilers, or lubricating oil with- 
held, so that machinery should destroy itself. In the case of the wells 
two methods have been used. Where the oil was pumped up, the 
pumping machinery was dropped down the well beyond the reach of 
man, and in the wells where oil rises with the force of its own pressure 
the whole well was pumped full of cement. It would appear that both 
methods have put the wells beyond repair, and the oil-fields can only 
be brought into use again by the boring of new wells to the depth of 
1,000-6,000 feet. The construction of new surface installations will also 
be necessary, and it is estimated that even if the invader arrives with 
full equipment for the most speedy recovery of the oil, it must be at 
least a year before even a limited new supply can be secured. 

The tin mines of the Netherlands Indies are in the small islands of 
Banka, Billiton, and Singkep off the N.E. of Sumatra; of these the 
Banka mines are by far the most important. Here, as in Malaya, tin 
is an alluvial deposit and is recovered by means of dredges working in 
a river or on an artificially constructed pond. From each dredge a 
continuous chain of buckets is sent down, often to a distance of 120 feet 
into the ground. The muddy compound raised to the surface passes 
into the interior of the dredge and there the tin ore is separated from 
the waste. Before the ore is of any use it has to go through the smelting 
process, and formerly N.E.I. tin ore was largely smelted in Malaya, 
which had at Singapore and Penang the two largest tin smelting plants 
in the world. It is believed that both these, as well as the Dutch smelt- 
ing plant at Banka, have been destroyed and that all diedges, with their 
machinery, have been sunk. 

In these circumstances it seems that the Japanese are dependent for 
immediate supplies on the scant output of native labourers working 
with pfimitive hand-pumps, and will have to send the crude ore to 
Japan for smelting. It is said that the capacity of Japanese smelting 
plant—the process is very skilled and the machinery complicated —s 
very small. The highest output on record was 2,000 tons in 1935. 
Banka’s smelting capacity per annum has been 15-20,000 tons. 
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There is no reliable information available about the destruction of 
agricultural products. Anomalous as it may seem, “‘scorched earth”’ 
tactics are more easily applied to industrial plant than to the land. The 
only rapid method for the destruction of plantations is by fire, and it 
has been said that rubber trees in N.E.I. have been extensively burned. 
There would seem, however, to be two factors that would limit the possi- 
bility of such demolition. In the first place, there is the humidity of the 
climate, at its‘height during the present rainy season; secondly, there is 
the extent of the native holdings. About half the rubber of the N.E.I. 
is grown on small plots by native farmers, dependent for their livelihood 
on the crop. In view of the Dutch policy of safeguarding native interests 
it is unlikely that these small plantations have been destroyed. It must, 
therefore, be assumed that although reserves and processing machinery 
may have been effectively demolished, the rubber crop—like other 
agricultural products of the islands—has been limited rather than 
completely removed from the invader’s grasp. 

It is, then, reasonable to hope that the riches of the N.E.I. will to 
some extent be denied to the Japanese. But more important is 
the fact that as a result of the occupation of the islands, there is 
bound to be a serious loss to the Allied nations of vital raw materials. 
With Malaya already in enemy hands and Burma in danger, a world 
shortage of rubber and tin and a regional shortage of oil seem 
inevitable. It is against such a background that the “scorched earth” 
policy must be seen in perspective. 
K. G. 

H. G. L. 


VITAL STATISTICS FOR ENEMY-OCCUPIED 
EUROPE 


QUITE apart from the deaths caused directly by military operations, 
the effect of war upon the vital statistics of belligerent countries is al- 
ways considerable. The civilian death-rate tends to be raised owing to 
the lowering of the standard of nutrition, the increase in the hours of 
work, the employment of parts of the population on work for which they 
would normally be judged unfit, and the spread of epidemics from the 
battle-fronts or from war-ravaged areas. The birth-rate tends to decline 
partly owing to the absence of important parts of the male population 
from their homes. The mere fact of enemy occupation, however, need 
not be expected to produce any of these effects upon a country’s vital 
statistics. If the war is still going on, there is, of course, danger of 
epidemics there as well as in the belligerent countries, and if the con- 
tinuance of the war involves the interruption of normal lines of supply, 
there is a probability of reduced vitality due to malnutrition. These 
dangers, however, apply to belligerents and occupied countries alike, 
and the difference between the impact of war on the vital statistics of a 
belligerent country and on those of a country which it is occupying are 
therefore of especial interest. 

The following table shows the crude civilian birth- and death-rates for 
Germany, Italy, and-as many as possible of the countries now German- 
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occupied, for 1938, 1939, and 1940. It is to be noted that since the war 
began only towards the end of the third quarter of 1939, its adverse 
effect upon birth-rates would not become apparent to any considerable 
extent before the middle of 1940, and that even this effect, for the whole 
year 1940, would be more or less offset as a result of the abnormal 
number of marriages which took place in most countries soon after the 
outbreak of war. As regards the statistics at present available, therefore, 
the death-rates are likely to show the effects of war and occupation 
more clearly than the birth-rates. 


RATES PER THOUSAND OF THE CIVILIAN POPULATION 


Deaths not by 
Live Births Enemy Action 


1938 1939 1940 1938 1939 1940 
Italy 23.7 23.5 23.1 14.0 134 135 
Germany: 
Old Reich 196 203 20.0 11.6 12.3 12.7 
Austria 14.1 209 218 14.3 15.3 150 
Sudetenland 15.7 220 24.0 1442 139 143 
Dantzig 22.3 229 25.9 11.0 126 i: 
Total 19.0 20.4 20.4 12.0 126 
Protectorate 143 14.7 168 125 13.0 
Netherlands 205 206 20.9 85 86 
Belgium 15.8 15.3 13.4 13.1 13.8 
Denmark 18.1 178 183 10.3 10.1 
Norway 156 159 16.3 10.0 10.2 
France 1446 146 13.6 15.4 15.5 


* Including war losses. 


Sources: League of Nations Monthly Bulletin of Statistics, September, 1941, except 
for France; French figures calculated from Le Temps, Dec. 22, 1941, and 
other sources. 


The figures in the table show, nevertheless, some interesting birth- 
rate changes. In the Old Reich the rising trend continued until 1939, 
and then suffered a slight setback in 1940, but it appears to have 
recovered to its 1939 level in the second and third quarters of 1941. In 
Italy the year 1940 (which contained only half a year of war) brought 
a small, but not very significant decline—somewhat greater than the 
decline witnessed in the same year in the United Kingdom. In the 
countries occupied by Germany before the war—<Austria, the Sudeten- 
land, and the Protectorate—a very sharp rise in the birth-rate appeared 
in the year after the occupation, and, in the case of Austria and the 
Sudetenland, was maintained in the following year. Dantzig, also, 
shows a sharp rise in the birth-rate in 1940. These increases are to be 
attributed in some cases partly to the extension to the country con- 
cerned of the German marriage-loan system, and in all cases partly to 
the presence there of numbers of German troops. In Denmark, the 
Netherlands, and Norway the year 1940 saw a substantial rise in the 
birth-rate, which must be attributed, of course, to factors operating 
before the German occupation, but in Belgium and France there was 4 
sharp fall, attributable, in the latter case in particular, to the absence 
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from home, after September, 1939, of great numbers of mobilizéd men. 

There isno comprehensive information about the course of the birth- 
rate after 1939 in any occupied country east of Germany except the 
Protectorate, but a few data from Warsaw give an indication of the 
conditions there. The numbers of non-Jewish births in the city in July, 
1941, is given by the German-controlled Nowy Kurjer Warszawski as 
1,062, and the number of Jewish births as 267. There are divergent 
estimates (claiming to be “‘official””) of the non-Jewish population of 
Warsaw in the early summer of 1941 ranging from 955,000 to 1,322,000, 
while the Jewish population is variously estimated between 400,000 
and 500,000.. The non-Jewish birth-rate, on the basis of the July, 
1941, number of births and of these population figures, may be estimated 
at between 9.7 and 13.4 per 1,000, while the Jewish birth-rate appears 
to have been between 6.4 and 8.0 per 1,000, the total for both sections 
of the community together being 8.8 to 11.8 per 1,000, as compared 
with a pre-war rate for the city of between 13 and 14. 

The death-rates tell a considerably more intelligible story. In the 
Old Reich the civilian death-rate has risen by 10 per cent between 1938 
and 1940, an increase which is probably amply accounted for by the 
withdrawal into the forces of the healthiest elements, so that the 
merage health of the remaining civil population has been much reduced. 
It is doubtful, incidentally, whether air-raid deaths are included in these 
statistics. In Austria, the course of events was similar, while in the 
Sudetenland the rise in death-rate was very small, but the 9 per cent 
increase in the Protectorate is evidence of a considerable deterioration 
in health, since the change in the age-composition due to the departure 
of 140,000 workers to Germany is, unlike the enormous recruitment for 
the armed forces in the Reich, quite inadequate to account for it. Even 
more remarkable is the 16 per cent increase in the death-rate in Dantzig 
between 1938 and 1940. In Italy the rise in the death-rate in 1940 was 
insignificant. 

France presents the most disturbing record among the Western 
occupied countries. The number of civilian deaths in 1940 is given as 
735,000, which is 18.6 per cent higher than in 1939, this number includ- 
ing some 17,000 civilian war-victims (the total number of which had 
previously been widely estimated at about 80,000). In addition, there 
are the members of the Forces killed, a number generally put at about 
100,000. The infant mortality rate increased from 63 per 1,000 in 1939 
to91 in 1940. In Paris, in the second half of December, 1940, the num- 
ber of deaths corresponded to an annual rate of 11.5 per 1,000, while 
births were at a rate equivalent only to 7.9 per 1,000 per annum, over 
17 per cent of all births being’ illegitimate. It seems fairly certain, 
therefore, that, under present conditions (which include the absence of 
well over a million of the male population as prisoners of war), the 
French population is decreasing at an alarming rate. The decrease in 
1940, excluding all deaths by enemy action, was at the rate of nearly $ 
per cent per annum, and the rate of natural decrease in Paris at the end 
of 1940 was only slightly less than this. 

In the Netherlands, the death-rate increased in 1940 as compared 
with 1938 by 9} per cent, exclusive of deaths by enemy action, which 
were very heavy: in Norway, the corresponding increase was 7 per cent. 
‘Comparable figures for Belgium cannot be given, since the published 
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figures (which show an increase of 25 per cent) include war losses. 
Denmark is the only Western occupied country in which the death-rate, 
apart from deaths by enemy action, does not show a substantial increase 
under the German occupation. 

In the eastern occupied countries, the sources for Warsaw quoted 
above are the only ones which throw light on the course of death-rates, 
as of birth-rates, but the suggestions afforded by this evidence are ter- 
rible in the extreme. According to the official figures given by the Nowy 
Kurjer Warszawski for July, 1941, the non-Jewish deaths in Warsaw in 
that month corresponded to an annual rate between 12.0 and 16.5 per 
1,000, the result depending on which estimate is taken of the non-Jewish 
population. The Jewish death-rate, calculated in the same way, was 
between 83.0 and 103.5 per 1,000, while the total death-rate for the 
whole community was between 31.3 and 42.1 per 1,000. The pre-war 
crude death-rate in Warsaw was as low as 10 or 11 per 1,000, mainly 
because of the continuous immigration of country people in the prime 
of life to the city, and in spite of specific death-rates for particular 
ages which were high by Western standards. The above calculated rates 
for the population as a whole and for the Jewish population in July, 
1941, are, however, appalling by contrast with any modern figures at 
all. The crude death-rate for Calcutta—the highest for any great modern 
city—is less than 30; the terrible records of the English manufacturing 
cities in the 1840’s and of London in the second quarter of the eighteenth 
century seldom contain rates higher than 40 per 1,000. The Warsaw 
Jews appear to have been decreasing in the summer of 1941, by sheer 
excess of deaths over births, at a rate of 7}-9} per cent per annum. 

The conclusion is clear from these statistics that, with the exception 
of Denmark, and leaving all deaths by enemy action out of account, the 
occupied countries were adversely affected in health as compared with 
Germany or Italy in the first year of the occupation, while in certain 
countries—in France, and much more, in Poland—the effect of the 
German occupation upon health has been disastrous. There can be no 
kind of doubt that the blame attaches to the German authorities, and 
not to the British blockade. For their own people the German authori- 
ties manage to maintain the pre-war standard of health to a very 
satisfactory extent; the sharply contrasting suffering of neighbouring 
peoples can be put down only to deliberate German policy. 

A. J. B. 


THE LEASE-LEND AGREEMENT OF FEBRUARY 23 


THE following are the main provisions of the Agreement signed in 
Washington on Feb. 23 on “the Principles applying to Mutual Aid in 
the Prosecution of the War against Aggression’’ (Cmd. 6341). The 
preamble stated, inter alia, that the President of the United States had 
determined, pursuant to the Act of Congress of March 11, 1941, that 
the defence of the United Kingdom against aggression was vital to the 
defence of the United States, and that it was expedient that the final 
determination of the terms and conditions upon which the British 
Government received American aid and of the benefits to be received 
by the United States in return therefor should be deferred until the 
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extent of the defence aid was known and until the progress of events 
made clearer the final terms and conditions and benefits which would 
be in the mutual interests of the two countries and would promote the 
establishment and maintenance of world peace. 


Articles 1 and 2 stated that the United States Government would 
continue to supply the British Government with material, and the 
latter would continue to contribute to the defence of the United States 
and would provide such articles, services, facilities, or information as it 
might be in a position to supply. Article 3 laid it down that the British 
Government would not make available to anyone in Great Britain not: 
acting for the Government any of the defence articles or information 
received, and Article 4 provided that the British Government would 
take any action, or make any payment, which might be necessary to 
protect the rights of any United States citizen who had patent rights 
in or to any defence article or information transferred to Great Britain. 


Article 5 stated that the British Government would return to the 
United States Government, at the end of the emergency, as determined 
by the President, such defence articles as had not been destroyed, lost,, 
or consumed, and should be determined by the President as of use to the 
United States. Article 6 stated that in determining the benefits to be 
provided by the British Government to the United States full cogni- 
zance would be taken of all property, services, information, facilities, 
etc., provided by the British Government subsequent to March II, 
1941. 


Article 7 stated that in the final determination of the benefits to be 
provided by the British Government in return for aid furnished the 
terms and conditions thereof should be such as not to burden commerce 
between the two countries, but to promote mutually advantageous 
economic relations and the betterment of world-wide economic rela- 
tions. It went on: 


“To that-end they shall include provision for agreed action by the 
United States and‘United Kingdom, open to participation by all other 
countries of like mind, directed: 

To the expansion by the appropriate international and domestic 
methods of production, employment and the exchange and con- 
sumption of goods which are the material foundations of the liberty 
and welfare of all peoples; 


To the elimination of all forms of discriminatory treatment in 
international commerce and to the reduction of tariffs and other 
trade barriers; and in general 


To the attainment of all the economic objectives set forth in the 
Atlantic Charter.” 

At an early convenient date conversations were to be begun between 
the two Governments with a view to determining, in the light of 
governing economic conditions, the best means of attaining these 
objectives by their own agreed action. 

Article 8 stated that the Agreement took effect on signature, and 
would continue in force until a date to be agreed upon by the two 
Governments. 
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MR. ROOSEVELT’S speech on Washington’s birthday was broadcast 
and re-transmitted in 12 languages to the world. He said that for 
years Washington was faced continually with formidable odds and re. 
curring defeats, and throughout the 13 States there existed fifth column- 
ists, who proclaimed that his cause was hopeless. His eonduct in those 
hard times provided a model for all America ever since—a model of 
moral stamina. The present great struggle had taught them increas- 
ingly that freedom of person and the security of property anywhere in 
the world depended on the security of the rights and obligations of 
liberty and justice everywhere in the world. 

Pointing out that this war was different from all those of the past, in 
particular in its geography, he said he hoped his listeners would follow 
what he said with a map of the whole earth spread out before them. 
The oceans “heralded in fhe past as our protection” had become endless 
battlefields on which they were constantly being challenged, and they 
must all understand that their job now was to fight at distances ex- 
tending all round the globe. Until their flow of supplies gave them clear 
superiority they must keep on striking their enemies wherever and 
whenever they could meet them; they were already taking heavy toll 
of them every day.’ The object of the Nazis and the Japanese was to 
separate the United States, Britain, China, and Russia, and to isolate 
them, so that each would be cut off from sources of supply—the old 
familiar Axis policy of ‘‘divide and conquer’”’. 

He then tried to show what would happen if they pulled their ships 
and aircraft to home waters and concentrated solely on the 
last ditch of defence. They should look at the various continents 
and areas involved and they would see it was obvious that if all these 
great reservoirs of power were cut off from each other, (1) they could 
no longer send aid to China, and this was essential for her inevitable 
counter-offensive—one important element in the ultimate defeat of 
Japan; (2) all the South-West Pacific area, including Australasia, would 
fall under Japanese domination, and Japan could release great forces to 
launch attacks against the coasts of the Western hemisphere, including 
Alaska, and at the same time extend her conquests to India, Africa, 
and the Near East; (3) by ceasing to send munitions to the British and 
Russians in the Mediterranean and the Persian Gulf they would help the 
Nazis to overrun Turkey, Syria, Iraq, Persia, Egypt and the Suez 
Canal, and the whole coasts of North and West Africa, putting Germany 
within easy striking distance of South America; (4) by ceasing to 
protect the Atlantic supply line to Britain and Russia they would 
help to cripple the Russian counter-offensive and to deprive Britain 
of food and munitions. 

Americans who believed in isolation wanted the eagle to imitate the 
tactics of the ostrich, and now many of these same people were “afraid 
we may be’sticking our necks out, and want the national bird to be 
turned into a turtle’. But the American people rejected the turtle 
policy and would continue increasingly to carry the war to the enemy 
everywhere as far as possible from their own home grounds. 

There were 4 main lines of communication: the North and Sout! 
Atlantics, the Indian Ocean, and the South Pacific, and their mainten- 
ance was a tough job requiring tremendous daring and resourcefulness, 
and, above all, tremendous production of planes, tanks, and ships. but 
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he spoke for the fanerican people when he said: “We can ial will do 
that j job.” 


\fter pointing out the necessity for retaining control of their strategic 
naval and air bases along their world-wide lines of communication 
and of using both long-range bombers and aircraft of all other types, he 
emphasized the length of the routes to be covered, so that a vessel 
could only make 3 round trips a year. Despite this, they already had 
large numbers of aircraft, with American pilots, in daily contact with 
the enemy in the South-West Pacific, and thousands of troops on the 
ground there also. Telling his hearers to look at their maps, he pointed 
out that even before the war started the Philippine Islands were sur- 
rounded on 3 sides by Japanese power. The coast of Indo-China had 
been yielded to them by Vichy France, and on the east were the Japan- 
ese Mandated Islands, which she had fortified in absolute violation of 
her written word. There were hundreds of these islands, and Guam 
lay in the' middle of them, an outpost they had never fortified, while 
under the Washington Treaty of 1921 they had agreed not to add to the 
fortifications of the Philippines, and so had no safe naval base there. 

Directly the war started the Japanese moved down both sides of the 
Philippines to points south of them, completely encircling them, and 
this, coupled with the control of the air, prevented the sending of sub- 
stantial reinforcements to the islands. For 40 vears it had been their 
strategy—born of necessity—that if Japan attacked the Philippines 
they should fight a delaying action and retire intothe Bataan Peninsula 
and Corregidor. They knew that the war as a whole would have to be 
fought and won by the process of attrition against Japan herself; that 
they could outbuild her and ultimately overwhelm her; and that many 
varieties of operations would be necessary in areas other than the 
Philippines, and nothing that had occurred had caused them to revise 
this basic strategy. 

General MacArthur’s forces and those of the British, Dutch, and 
Chinese were all together fulfilling the same essential task—making 
Japan pay an increasingly terrible price for their attempts to seize 
control of the whole Asiatic world. 

Referring to Pearl Harbour, he said it was not true that the Japanese 
gains were made possible only by their success there. If there had been 
no attack it would have been a hopeless operation to send the fleet to 
the Philippines through thousands of miles of ocean while all those 
island bases were in Japanese control. The consequences of Pearl 
Harbour had been wildly exaggerated, the stories coming originally 
from Axis propagandists, and they had been repeated, he was sorry to 
say, by Americans, and he instanced some of the rumours put about by 
these people for whom, he declared, ““You and I have the utmost 
contempt.’ Almost every Axis broadcast directly quoted Americans 
‘who by speech or in the press make damnable misstatesments such as 
these’. The American people realized that details of military oper- 
ations could not be disclosed till there was no possibility whatever of 
ziving the enemy any information he did not already possess, and they 
must also have complete confidence in their Government keeping 
nothing from them except what would help the enemy. 

lo turn to facts, the number of officers and men killed at Pear! 
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Harbour was 2,340, and of wounded 946. Only 3 combatant ships 
were permanently put out of commission; very many ships of the Pacific 
Fleet were not there, and some of those which were were hit very slightly, 
and others had already been repaired or were still under repair. As to 
aircraft, the Japanese did not know how many they had destroyed: 
he could say, however, that to date, including Pearl Harbour, “we have 
destroyed considerably more Japanese planes than they have destroyed 
of ours’. 


Speaking for the United States to the people of the world, he de- 
clared: ““We Americans have been compelled to yield ground—but we 
will regain it. We and the other united nations are committed to the 
destruction of the militarism of Japan and Germany. . . . Soon we, and 
not our enemies, will have the offensive; we, not they, will win the final 
battles; and we, not they, will make the final peace.’’ The one thought 
they must keep uppermost was to fulfil their special task of production, 
so that the united nations could maintain control of the seas and attain 
control of the air—an overwhelming superiority. The goals he set in 
his statement of Jan. 6 would be attained. They knew now that if they 
lost the war it would be generations, even centuries, before their con- 
ception of democracy could live again; and they could lose it only if 
they slowed up their effort or wasted their ammunition sniping at each 
other. He then set out “three high purposes for every American’: 


“1. We shall not stop work for a single day. If any dispute arises we 
shall keep on working while the dispute is solved by mediation, con- 
ciliation, or arbitration—until the war is won. 

“2. We shall not demand special gains or special privileges or advan 
tages for any one group or occupation. 

‘3. We shall give up converiences and modify the routine of our lives 
if our country asks us to do so. We will do it cheerfully, remembering 
that the common enemy seeks to destroy every home and every freedom 
in every part of our land.” 

Axis propagandists had tried, in various evil ways, to destroy their 
determination and their morale, and, failing in that, they were now 
trying to destrey their confidence in their own Allies. They said the 
British were finished, and the Russians and Chinese were about to 
quit. Further, ever since the American nation became the arsénal of demo- 
cracy there had been a persistent theme through all Axis propaganda— 
that Americans were soft and decadent, and could not and would not 
unite, work, and fight. Let them tell that to MacArthur and his men, 
to the sailors who were now hitting hard in the waters of the Pacific, 
to the boys in the Flying Fortresses, and to the Marines. 

He went on: “The united nations constitute an association of inde- 
pendent peoples of equal dignity amd importance. . . . They share equally 
and with equal zeal in the anguish and awful sacrifices of the war.... 
We Americans will contribute to a unified production, a unified 
acceptance of sacrifice and effort. That means national unity that can 
know no limitations of race, creed, or selfish politics.” 

The Atlantic Charter applied not only to the parts of the world 
bordering the Atlantic but to the whole world; and he repeated the 
words of the ‘four freedoms’, He concluded by calling attention to 
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the conquering spirit which prevailed, despite all, in Britain, in Russia, 
and amongst the Dutch and the Chinese, and quoted the words of Tom 
Paine in 1776 that “these are the times that try men’s souls”. 


OUTLINE OF MILITARY OPERATIONS 


WESTERN EUROPE AND THE ATLANTIC 

Air activity over the British Isles was confined to the dropping of a 
few bombs on localities on the east coast. There were very few casual- 
ties, the most serious attack being on Feb. 17, when the central district 
of a town on the coast of East Anglia was bombed and 7 persons killed. 
The number of German aircraft known to have been destroyed during 
the 2 weeks over and around the coasts and in the North Sea was 9, 
with 5 other “‘probables’’. 

[he following places in Germany and in or off occupied territory 
were attacked:—A convoy in the Bay of Biscay (Feb. 16); 2 small ships 
sunk and a third damaged. A convoy off the Norwegian coast; 2 ships 
hit. Ports in N.W. Germany and aerodromes in Holland (Feb. 17). 
Aerodromes, factories, locomotives, etc., in Northern France and 
objectives in N.W. Germany (Feb. 18). Targets in the Ruhr and 
factories in France and a convoy in the North Sea (Feb. 19), when 
-boats were sunk. Targets in the Rhineland and elsewhere in West 
Germany (Feb. 21). Ports and other targets in N.W. Germany, and 
Ostend docks (Feb. 22). Kiel and other towns (Feb. 25). Kiel again the 
2 following nights, and Wilhelmshaven on Feb. 27, with other places in 
N.W. Germany, and aerodromes in occupied territories and Ostend 
docks on Feb. 28. Mines were also laid in enemy waters on several 
occasions. The aircraft lost in all these operations numbered 24. U.S. 
aircraft of the Eagle Squadron took part in the operations on Feb. 18. 

The German reports on the attacks on Kiel and elsewhere described 
them as nuisance raids, doing no damage of military importance. 

The Admiralty announced (Feb. 19) the loss of the destroyers 
Gurkha and Belmont (Feb. 27). The loss was also announced of the 
Canadian corvette Spikenard (probably sunk by a U-boat in the North 
Atlantic), the French corvette Alice (Feb. 22), and the U.S. coastguard 
cutter Alexander Hamilton (Feb. 23). 

It was also learnt (Feb. 17) that the German vessel Spreewald had 
been sunk by an Axis submarine north of the Azores. She had been 
disguised as the British ship Brittany. 

In the Western Pacific several tankers were torpedoed off Curacao 
and Aruba, and on Feb. 16 a refinery at Aruba was shelled, but little 
damage done. Within a few days in the middle of February 7 tankers 
were reported to have been sunk or severely damaged off the U.S. 
coast, making 20 vessels in all sunk since Jan. 14. U-S. aircraft 
attacked the U-boats and probably destroyed one or more. The 
Brazilian steamers Buarque and Olinda were also sunk. 

On Feb. 21 the Germans announced the sinking of 17 more ships in 
the Western Atlantic, making 80 in all torpedoed by U-boats off the 
North American coast since the United States came into the war. 

On Feb. 26 the Admiralty announced that the submarine Trident 
had hit with a torpedo a large cruiser which was probably the Prinz 
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Eugen, adding that a vessel of that class was later seen entering Trond- 
heim in tow and damaged aft. Reconnaissance also showed theGueisena, 
in floating dock at Kiel and the Scharnhorst in dock at Wilhelmshaven. 
On March | night an m.t.b, hit with a torpedo a tanker in the English 
Channel. 

On the night of Feb. 27 a combined operation by naval, land, and air 
forces was carried out successfully by which a landing was effected at 
Bruneval, 12 miles north of Havre. Parachute troops, who were drop- 
ped from Whitley bombers, completely destroyed a radio-location 
station, which was strongly protected, and killed or took prisoner the 
garrison. The troops regained the,beach under cover of the fire of light 
naval forces, and, taking the beach defences in the rear, quickly over- 
came them. They were then taken off in barges and brought back by 
naval units. All the aircraft returned, and the casualties suffered by the 
ground troops were very light. The whole operation was over in about 
2 hours. 

The German version stated that “‘a number of parachutists landed 
in the night and after raiding a weak coastal defence position withdrew 
by sea under the pressure of our counter-measures’’. 


GERMANY AND RUSSIA 

Though no spectacular advances were made by the Russians in the 
second half of February their communiqués reported the recapture of 
many localities in operations in which heavy losses were inflicted on the 
enemy, and, in particular, the encirclement of the German 16th Army: 
estimated to number, with some Finn contingents, over 90,000 men, in 
the Staraya Russa area. In the centre, progress southward from near 
Velikiye Luki, and northward as far as Dorogobuzh, brought the points 
of General Zukhov’s pincers to within 50-60 miles of each other, while 
in the south a strong Soviet offensive with new troops was launched on 
Feb. 21, but the Germans were reported to be holding pn to their 
positions in the Donetz Basin with the greatest determination. In the 
Crimea also a Soviet offensive was launched with attacks from Sevas- 
topol and from the Kerch peninsula, and Feodosia was shelled by 
Russian warships. Russian break throughs were reported by the Ger- 
mans both in the north and the south, but it was claimed that they 
always ended with annihilation of the Soviet forces; e.g., on Feb. 18, 
the Germans admitted the piercing of their lines 50 or 60 miles south- 
east of Vyazma, but stated that 7,000 Russians were killed or wounded 
in counter-attacks which threw the enemy back. 

The most important development was the surrounding of the Ger- 
mans at Staraya Russa, reported by the Russians on Feb. 24, after 1 
days’ severe fighting. The Germans were stated to have lost 12,000 men 
killed, with 185 guns, 29 tanks, 450 motor cars, 1,225 railway trucks 
and much other equipment destroyed or captured. 

Staraya Russa is at the junction of 3 railways and 7 main roads, and 
the Russians were reported, on Feb. 25, to have cut the line running 
due west to Dno. North of Lake Ilmen also Soviet pressure was main- 
tained, and on Feb. 25 the Germans said they had counted 109 attacks 
north-east of the lake since the offensive began in January. In these, 
28 Russian regiments had taken part, and had lost 15,000 in killed 
alone, 
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Of great importance, also, was the Russian announcement on Feb. 23 
of the capture of Dorogobuzh, on the Dnieper, some 45 miles east of 
Smolensk. On the next day Moscow reported that another Red army 
was less than 50 miles north of Dorogobuzh, presumably in the Bielyi 
area, While on March 1 a report was current that Sychevka (on the 
railway due south of Rzhev) had been captured. If this is confirmed it 
means that both Rzhev and Vyazma are now almost surrounded and 
isolated. 

Other significant announcements were: A German report (Feb. 17) 
that their rear lines in the Donetz Basin were being threatened by a 
Russian advance across the ice of the Sea of Azov in the Taganrog 
area, with another by cavalry forces descending from Lozovo; a German 
claim (Feb. 18) to the recapture of Chudovo, Bologoe, and Vyshni 
Volochek stations, on the Leningrad-Moscow railway; a Russian report 
of the capture of Kresty, on the Dvina, 17 miles N.N.E. of Velizh; 
Russian reports of the success of operations to relieve Leningrad, 
despite German attempts with the use of parachute troops to prevent 
these by counter-attacks in which they suffered very heavy losses; the 
resultant piercing by the Russians of 2 of the 3 German lines around 
Leningrad; a German admission (Feb. 20) of an enemy break through 
on the tongue of land skirting the East Crimean coast from the Kerch 
peninsula to Genichesk; a German announcement (Feb. 20) that the 
Russian offensive was ebbing—they had exhausted themselves by 
senseless efforts during the winter, and were now throwing in their last 
reserves, and their report (Feb. 21) that in the central sector the bulk 
of the Red Army had been destroyed, after 4 weeks’ fighting in which 
27,000 men were killed, 5,000 taken prisoner, and 615 guns and 187 
tanks captured or destroyed. An announcement on Feb. 23 gave the 
number of Russian prisoners taken between Jan. 1 and Feb. 20 as 
56,806, the total losses being many times that number, while 951 tanks, 
1,789 guns, and over 8,000 vehicles of all kinds were captured or 
destroyed, not counting those wrecked by attacks from the air. Soviet 
air losses were 1,189 aircraft, as against the German total of 127 only. 

On Feb. 26 Moscow reported that leaflets had been dropped at 
Staraya Russa before the assault began, calling upon the Germans to 
surrender, promising them good food, fair treatment, and return to 
Germany after the war. They refused, except for small parties, despite 
the fact that, according to some reports, they were short of food, and 
large numbers of their horses were dying for want of fodder. The same 
day the Germans reported that reinforcements had been sent east from 
Smolensk to prevent the Russians making use of the Likhoslavl and 
Dorogobuzh branch railways. On Feb. 27 the Russians stated that 
fresh Rumanian and German forces had been brought up in the sector 
east of the Dnieper bend, but had been routed, losing 7,500 in killed 
alone. They also claimed that between Orel and Kharkov their advance 
troops had entered Kursk Province. 

At the beginning of March Staraya Russa was still in German hands. 
It had been very strongly fortified, local inhabitants being pressed into 
the work of strengthening the defences, while reserves were arriving 
from Estonia and Latvja where the Germans had plentiful supplies of 
both men and material, with many good roads on which to send them 
forward. It was believed in Moscow that the enemy had orders to 
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relieve Staraya Russa and the encircled 16th Army at all costs. The 
line ran southward to just west of Kholm and east of Velikiye Luki, 
and then to Kresty,a few miles north and Slightly to the east of Velizh. 
In the southern section of the central (Moscow) front the Russian line 
ran south from Dorogobuzh to just east of Elnya and thence south-east, 
parallel with the Desna River to just north of Briansk. Orel was still in 
Germans hands. South of Kharkov it ran south-west to near Poltava 
with Krasnograd in Russian hands. South of that Stalino and Taganrog 
were still held by the Germans. 

The Russian figure of German aircraft destroyed during the period 
was 442, or about four times as many as their own. The Germans made 
very high claims, e.g. on Feb. 17 they gave Russian losses on Feb. 15 
as 46 and their own as ?, on Feb. 16 as 48 and 4 respectively, and on 
Feb. 17 as 51 Russian with no mention of their own losses. On Feb. 18 
they stated that 44 Russian and one German aircraft were lost and 
announced similiar figures at later dates. 


. MEDITERRANEAN AREA 

Naval operations included the successful passage of convoys through 
the Central Mediterranean, despite repeated attacks on it by Axis 
naval and air forces on Feb. 13, 14, and 15. There were no casualties in 
either warships or cargo vessels, but 2 of the latter were badly damaged 
and had to be sunk, while one naval unit sustained superficial damage. 
On the night of Feb. 14 strong forces of cruisers and destroyers at- 
tempted to attack but failed to make contact, and British naval aircraft 
hit 2 cruisers and a destroyer with torpedoes—one cruiser being after- 
wards seen on fire and dropping astern—and later a submarine scored 
2 direct hits with torpedoes on an 8-in.-gun cruiser. In addition, 5 
Italian aircraft were brought down during the various-attacks and 4 
more severely damaged. 

The Italian account claimed the sinking of 7 cargo ships, a destroyer, 
and a torpedo boat and the damaging severely of 8 cargo ships, 5 
cruisers, and 2 destroyers. It also stated that the remainder of the 
convoy, which was on its way from Alexandria to Malta, turned back. 
The Italians admitted the loss of a submarine. 

On Feb. 26 the Admiralty announced that a submarine had scored 
3 torpedo hits on 3 enemy supply ships in a convoy, presumably on its 
way to Libya; also, on Feb. 23, that a tanker was hit and probably 
blown up by naval aircraft. 

The German and Italian reports claimed, on Feb. 18, the probable 
sinking of a submarine off Crete, and the sinking of a cruiser of the 
Cairo class; on Feb. 22, the sinking of a submarine by an Italian torpedo 
boat; and, on Feb. 23, the sinking of 2 cargo ships in the Eastem 
Mediterranean. 

Air operations were almost entirely confined to dai'y raids on Malta, 
during which no very serious damage was reported. On Feb. 15, 
however, the casualties included some well-known Maltese citizens. Un 
that day raids went on almost continuously for 11 hours. The numbet 
of raiders confirmed as destroyed during the 2 weeks was only 3, but 
many were seriously damaged. The Axis communiqués claimed 16 
British aircraft destroyed in the air or on the ground, and stated on 
Feb. 17 that the floating dock at Valletta had been destroyed. 
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he Italians admitted the bombing of Castel Vetrano aerodrome on 
the night of Feb. 16, when a bomber was brought down, and claimed 
the destruction of 2 British aircraft off the coast of Sicily. 

After suffering 153 raids in February Malta was heavily attacked 
early on March 1, and waves of German bombers came over the island 
throughout most of the day. Military damage was negligible owing to 
British fighter interception and A.A. fire. Three enemy aircraft were 
seriously damaged. During February 23 were destroyed. 


NORTH AFRICA 

Throughout the 2 weeks Rommel’s forces held the line Tmimi- 
Mckili, with strong forces afound the latter place, making no attempt 
to approach the British main forces along this line but sending out 
feelers towards the no-man’s-land to the south. British patrols were 
active every day, and on several occasions engaged enemy parties east 
of the Tmimi-Mekili line, but the general tendency of the latter was to 
withdraw northwards. On Feb. 21 a patrol reached Msus, where it 
destroyed vehicles and took prisoners. The next day heavier resistance 
from the enemy was met and much movement was seen from Martuba 
in the direction of Tmimi. On Feb. 19, 24 and 25 bad sandstorms 
restricted operations and patrols seldom made contact with the enemy. 
On Feb. 27 activity was on a wider scale again, and strong enemy 
patrols were dispersed by artillery fire with air support. 

The R.A.F. maintained a continuous offensive against the enemy's 
forward and rear areas, except on Feb. 20 when the weather was very 
bad, and also bombed Benghazi, Tripoli, Zuara, Martuba, Derna, 
Cyrene, and Berka, causing serious damage, especially at the first two. 
In air combat and by A.A. fire 8 Axis aircraft were destroyed, while 
many others were damaged. British losses in all the operations, includ- 
ing those in the Mediterranean area, were 35, but a bomber crew and 
5 fighter pilots were saved. ’ 

The Germans reported raids on Tobruk, Acroma, and Mersa Matruh 
railhead, claiming that on one day Italian aircraft had destroyed 15 
British "planes at Acroma on the ground and an another 17 in air combat 
over the front. 

The Italians admitted the loss of 4 fighters on Feb. 17 andon March 1 
claimed the destruction of 10 aircraft on the ground when they raided 
El] Adem airfield. They also announced that a steamer carrying British 
prisoners to Italy had been torpedoed and sunk, adding that bad 
weather made rescue work difficult. 

Information available as to Rommel’s forces indicated that an Axis 
convoy reached Libya with reinforcements and material towards the 
end of Feb. 

PACIFIC AREA 

Philippines. After a period of heavy artillery fire and of almost 
continuous air raids on the U.S. forces during the third week in Febru- 
ary the Japanese attacks almost ceased, despite the arrival of rein- 
forcements landed in Subic Bay from ‘‘a fairly large convoy’’, and at 
Olongapo. The U.S. forts, particularly Fort Frank (on Caraboa Is.) 
were heavily shelled and 2 air raids were made on a refugee camp behind 
the American lines. On Feb. 21, however, the U.S. War Department 
reported that civilian resistance to the enemy was growing noticeably, 
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and an organization called the ‘Fighters for Freedom” was harassing 
them in various parts of the island. An infantry regiment was com- 
pletely wiped out by a U.S. tank column which was guided through the 
jungle, with the utmost bravery, by a company of the Igorot tribe. 

On Feb. 23 General MacArthur reported a complete lull for the past 
48 hours, and thereafter the only development was the success of local 
attacks by the American and Filipino forces, On Feb. 25 they captured 
some Japanese advanced positions on their right and held them against 
counter-attacks, while on March 1 they forced the enemy to evacuate 
the Abra river valley 150 miles north of the Bataan peninsula front. 
The same day Cebu, the second city in the Philippines, was shelled by a 
Japanese warship, but very little damage was done. 

Burma and Siam. Reports of the movements of Japanese troops and 
aircraft in the 3rd week of February made it clear that attacks on a 
heavier scale would be made on the Burma front. On Feb. 17 Chung- 
king reported that 30,000 Japanese had landed at Haiphong and that 
there were already 2 divisions in Burma. There were large concentra- 
tions of troops and aircraft in northern Siam, estimated by the Chinese 
to number 70,000 before the end of February. From Chiengrai, near 
the northern Siamese frontier, a road runs across the border into 
Burma, and it was evident that the enemy threat to the Southern Shan 
States was developing rapidly. On Feb. 20 Chinese and allied troops 
repulsed a Japanese attack near Mong Yu, just inside the Burma-China 
frontier in the extreme north-east of Burma. The American Volunteer 
Group raided airfields in Siam on Feb. 25 and 26 and destroyed at least 
15 aircraft. 

The Japanese made a heavy attack on Feb. 17 on the Bilin River 
front, and some elements moving north from Thaton got across the 
river at some points. Rangoon reported that they were thrown back 
the next day, after severe fighting in which both sides suffered many 
casualties. On F€b. 20 they crossed the river north of Bilin, but 
constant counter-attacks succeeded in keeping the British main 
positions intact. The Japanese received fresh and increasing reinforce- 
ments, however, and the British line had to be withdrawn to the 
Sittang River. Despite severe losses the Japanese pressed on by sheer 
weight of numbers, and on the night of Feb. 22 the troops holding a 
bridgehead on the east bank of the Sittang were attacked from the 
flank by new forces. The position was repeatedly restored by counter- 
attacks, but on Feb. 23 3 large concentrations of enemy reinforcements 
compelled the British forces to withdraw: behind the river, where 
they were reorganized during a lull on Feb. 24 and 25. The Japanese 
had lost heavily on the Bilin, and now moved up fresh forces, with 
elephants, along the coast from Martaban. 

The threat to Rangoon was now very serious, as the Japanese had 
temporarily cut the Burma Road north of Pegu. Rangoon was taken 
over by the military authorities, a curfew imposed, and looters and 
fire-raisers shot. On March 1, however, the Japanese had not succeeded 
in crossing the Sittang, except in the case of a few parties, which were 
mopped up. They maintained heavy pressure, penetrating the British 
lines at some points, and their forces there were reported to be picked 
troops of excellent physique. 

The Air Force, often with the support of American Volunteer fighters, 
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maintained a constant series of attacks on enemy concentrations and 
transport in. the Bilin River area, and raided Moulinein, Martaban, and 
other places in enemy occupation. They also inflicted a severe defeat 
on the Japanese air force when it attempted to bomb Rangoon and the 
aerodrome north of the city on Feb. 25 and 26, destroying 30 raiders 
the first day and 21 the second, for the loss of only 2 aircraft, while on 
Feb. 27 another 9 raiders were shot down, 

Among places bombed by the enemy were Mandalay, Maymyo, and 
Bassein. In the raid on Maymyo on Feb. 22, 7 out of the 9 bombers 
which made the attack were destroyed by the American Volunteer 
fighters. On Feb. 24 and 26 raids were made on Port Biair, capital of 
the Andaman Islands. Only slight damage was done. 

Dutch East Indies, New Guinea, etc. Japanese operations in the 3rd 
week of February were designed to prepare the way for the attack on 
Java by sea, which took place on the night of Feb. 27 with landings at 
Bantam, at the end of the railway and some 35 miles west of Batavia, at 
Indramaya Bay, about 100 miles east of Batavia, and near Rembang, 
75 miles west of Surabaya and near the Tjapoe oil wells and refineries 
(which the Dutch destroyed). For 16 days or more prior to this Japan- 
ese aircraft had been bombing Surabaya and Batavia, the small 
islands in the Sunda Strait, and Dutch airfields in east and west Java, 
and on Feb. 20 they landed on Bali Island. They met with strong 
resistance from the Allied naval and air forces, and on Feb. 22 the 
Dutch reported that at least 19 and possibly many more enemy vessels 
had been sunk off the island. By Feb. 23, however, the Japanese had 
secured control of Den Pasar airfield, on the south coast of Bali, though 
the Dutch claimed that they were isolated, while both American and 
Dutch bombers made repeated attacks on the airfield, probably 
destroying 6 Japanese bombers on the ground. American submarines 
also took part in the attacks on Japanese shipping off the island, and 
were believed to have torpedoed 2 transports, one auxiliary naval 
vessel, and a cargo ship, besides probably hitting a warship. 

On Feb. 27 two fleets, composed of some 40 transports with naval 
escort were sighted approaching Batavia and Surabaya. Allied forces, 
which included an American cruiser and 5 destroyers, engaged them, 
and put the cruiser Mogami and 3 destroyers out of action, and Batavia 
reports stated that the convoy approaching Surabaya retreated north- 
ward after the battle. The Japanese reported that an Allied cruiser 
and 3 destroyers had been sunk and that the enemy fleet was now 
“being pursued’. 

The following particulars of the action were issued on March 1: 
Dutch communiqué: Off Bantam a destroyer engaged 2 enemy cruisers 
but was badly hit and beached in a sinking condition. Off Indramaya 
an enemy warship was hit and blew up and a vessel of 6,000 tons was 
set on fire, and 5 direct hits were scored on 2 vessels, not described, 
| direct hit on a cruiser, and hits on 4 transports. Air attacks resulted 
in 17 transports being hit, one at least sinking, 2 cruisers being sunk, 
one other warship blowing up, and 5 cruisers and 5 destroyers being 
damaged. The Dutch lost 2 cruisers and 2 destroyers, and another 
cruiser damaged. The U.S. Navy Department announced that their 
forces were intact after the battle, though the enemy were over- 
whelmingly superior in numbers. 
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An unofficial summary issued on March 2 gave thenumber of Japanese 
ships sunk or damaged as 27, of which 10 were warships. The Allied 
losses were only the 4 warships just mentioned, but a number of other 
vessels were damaged. The Japanese claimed to have sunk 5 Allied 
cruisers and 12 destroyers. 

Despite their losses the Japanese succeeded in landing in strength at 
the 3 points mentioned aboye, and by the night of Feb. 28 a great part 
of the plains of Indramaya were in their hands, while spreading out 
fanwise they reached Soebang, on the railway a few miles to the west 
and only 40 miles north-east of Bandoeng, the Dutch H.Q. The force 
advancing from Rembang was not reported to be making very much 
progress, though they were filtering into the country round about, and 
the ships supplying it were bombed several times from Feb. 28 to 
March 3: of 12 seen there 3 days earlier only 5 were said to remain on 
March 2. On March 3 a Government spokesman of Bandoeng, to which 
the Government had moved from Batavia, said that the situation 
remained well in hand on all fronts. 

In the other islands the Allied air forces made frequent raids on 
Palembang and on shipping in the Musi River and off Banka Island, on 
Rabaul, Den Pasar, and Gasmata (New Guinea), and on Japanese 
positions on Timor. The Japanese raided Port Moresby (which the 
G.O.C., New Guinea, declared must be made the Tobruk of the Pacific), 
Kupang (Dutch Timor) and, on Feb. 19, Darwin twice, hitting several 
hospitals and a hospital shipin the harbour. (See Chronology, Australia). 

On Feb. 20 the Japanese announced they had landed on Timor 
Island and occupied the aerodrume at Dilli. On Feb. 24 they reported 
that parachutists had landed near Kupang also, and taken Poeton 
aerodrome. On Feb. 26 they claimed the complete occupation o! 
Amboina, after 3 weeks’ fighting, and on Feb. 27 reported the capture 
of Benkulen, on the west coast of south Sumatra. Dutch reports 
stated that fighting against the invaders was believed still to be going 
on in Borneo, and on Amboina. A report from Port Moresby on 
Feb. 19 stated that the Japanese had occupied Kieta, Bougainville 
Island, the capital of the Solomon Islands. 

Sino-Japanese War. Few reports of operations were issued, and 
there was no mention of the Canton front. Fighting occurred in South 
Shantung, where a force of 20,000 Japanese were stated to be making 
a drive against the Chinese positions at Yishen, in the Taiyi Mts. The 
Chinese announced on Feb. 28 that after suffering some 2,000 casual- 
ties the enemy withdrew. The same day Chungking reported that 
about 250 Japanese aircraft had been concentrated at Hankow. 

Other Theatres. On the evening of Feb. 23 a large submarine appeared 
off the coast of California and shelled with 5-in. guns a line of oil refineries 
at Elwood, west of Santa Barbara. All the shells fell harmlessly except 
one which slightly damaged a derrick. 
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CHRONOLOGY 


ARGENTINA 

Mar. 1.—The Foreign Ministry announced that representations were 
being made to the Japanese Government regarding complaints of the 
ill-treatment of British subjects in Hong-kong and other cities occupied 
by the Japanese. 


AUSTRALIA 

I'ch. 17.—The Cabinet ordered the complete mobilization of all the 
resources of the country. Mr. Curtin, launching the Liberty Loan in a 
rally in Sydney, said every human being was now, whether he liked it or 
not, at the service of the Government to work in the defence of 
Australia. A new way of life was now forced upon them; all their 
leisure must be devoted to the service of the country, and by this he 
meant all leisure that could be spared from sleep. 

rhey were not going to waste time arguing over past mistakes. 
Only two things stood between the Australians and everything they 
had: the first was the heroism and fighting prowess of the men who went 
into battle, and the second was the industry, zeal, and devotion of the 
men and women who remained behind. “‘We are onlv 7 million people,”’ 
he went on, ‘occupying the largest continental island on the globe; 
but we made this country. We have gone into the vast open spaces, 
and we not only people it with courageous men and women but we 
have made it a contribution to the requirements of mankind at large. 
We are the sons and daughters of Britishers; we come from England, 
Scotland, Wales, and Ireland, and there are fused in us the best 
qualities of these peoples.”’ 

They would not give up their dream that in the South Pacific 
they would create a nation which could be an example to all others; 
rather would they fight now for what they had, so that ultimately 
they might realize that dream. 

lhe Government spokesman told the press that the decision meant 
exactly what it said, 

Feb. 18.—The Government announced that they were prohibiting 
the manufacture in Victoria and South Australia, as from Feb. 28, of a 
large variety of non-essential goods. Prices of all those affected were 
fixed at the rates ruling on Feb. 10. They also announced that the 
plans promulgated on Feb. 10 would not involve (1) any restrictions 
on free trading in Commonwealth securities; (2) any variation of interest 
rates on these; or (3) any restrictions on the use of bank deposits by 
depositors. 

The Lieut.-Governor-Géneral of the Dutch East Indies told the press 
in Sydney that a more aggressive policy must be adopted against 
Japan, who must be hit hard and not allowed to arrive on their door- 
step. It was always possible to say that there was a shortage of equip- 
ment and of man-power. The Chinese might well have said that, but 
they were still fighting. He believed the Japanese could still be attacked 
from Java. They were using their ships in a reckless way, and he did 
not see why the Allies should not do likewise. 

; Statement to the press by the Minister to the United States. (See 

S.A.) 

Feb. 19.—The Cabinet approved the regulations to put into effect the 
economic proposals and total mobilization plans. 
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Feb. 20.—Both Houses carried unanimously a motion for a joint 
meeting for a secret discussion of the war situation. The Melbourne 
press, referring to the regulations restricting investment trading, 
declared that the effect of these was that at a stroke of the pen {A500 
million worth of investments listed by the stock exchanges had become 
temporarily valueless. The Herald asked how the war effort was 
impeded by allowing the exchange of {1,000 for a house or shares, since 
the money remained for loan subscription. 


Feb. 21.—The 2-day secret session ended. The Minister of the 
Interior announced that Darwin had been placed under martial law, 
but Mr. Forde stated later that only a measure of military control had 
so far been imposed. 

In New South Wales all married men between 18 and 35 were called 
up, and throughout the country all fit men under 45 were transferred 
from H.Q. to field positions, replacing them by unfit or older men. 

Mr. Menzies broadcast an urgent appeal to women to take over 
men’s jobs. 

Feb. 23.—Reports from eye-witnesses of the raids on Darwin stated 
that the bombing of the post office, hospitals, and other targets was so 
accurate that it was evident the Japanese had been receiving regular 
information frcm spies in the town. 


Feb. 25.—The Minister for External Affairs, speaking in Canberra, 
said that a recognition of the immense strength of their new ally, America, 
did not mean that they hoped to creep to safety behind her. Australia 
would maintain a front-line spirit, continue to make a front-line fight, 
do everything possible to facilitate American plars, and contribute 
everything possible to the common cause. He pointed out, however, 
that no Australian representative had yet met any U.S. representative 
at any war committee, and that, though. Mr. Churchill publicly an- 
nounced his willingness to grant Australian representation in the War 
Cabinet, Sir Earle Page had been given no additional rights. He also 
said that Australia was not convinced that the existing machinery, 
with the Pacific War Council sitting in London, was satisfactory, and 
she had only accepted Mr. Churchill’s proposals owing to the urgency 
of the situation. 

He announced that the Government had reopened the question of 
exchanging representatives with Russia. 

The South Australian Government banned all racing and betting as 
from the end of February. (It was the first of the Commonwealth States 
to take such action.) . 

Feb. 27.—Official estimates of the number of A.I.F. troops who 
crossed to Singapore Island before the Japanese captured it gave this 
as 17,000. 


Feb. 28.—It was announced in Melbourne that agreement had been 
reached on broad principles for a new strategy in the Pacific at a 
conference between the War Council and representatives of the Allied 
nations in the Pacific. 

The Army Minister gave orders for the whole of the Norther 
Territory to be placed under military control. 

General Gordon Bennett, commanding the A.I.F. in Malaya, arrived 
back in Australia by air from Sumatra. 
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BELGIUM . 

Feb. 25.—It was announced that three new members, with the title of 
Secretaries of State, had been added to the Government. They were 
MM. Hoste, Rolin, and Joassart. 


BRAZIL 


Feb. 18.—It was announced that the passenger and cargo steamer 
Buarque had been sunk by a U-boat without warning on Feb. 15 off 
the Atlantic coast. Only one life was lost. Her nationality was clearly 
marked with illuminated signs. 

Feb. 20.—The sinking by U-boat of the freighter Olinda on Feb. 18 
was announced by the Foreign Ministry, which stated that the Govern- 
ment were “‘taking the necessary steps to clarify this occurrence and to 
safeguard the national interests’. 

Feb. 27.—The Government ordered the seizure of 6 Danish ships in 
Brazilian ports. 


BURMA 
Feb. 19.—Statement in Chunking re the Burma Road. (See China.) 


CANADA 


Feb. 27—The Government announced a curfew for all Japanese 
between sunset and sunrise and ordered the surrender to the authorities 
of all motor vehicles belonging to them. 

General McNaughton arrived in Toronto from England to inspect 
munition plants and military establishments. 

Mr. T. V. Soong and the Chinese military mission arrived in Toronto, 
and later left for Ottawa. 

The Governor-General received Dr. Shih-shun, the first Chinese 
Minister to Canada, who presented his credentials. 

Feb. 28.—A branch office of the British Food Mission in North 
America was opened in Ottawa, to co-ordinate the procurement of food 
supplies for Great Britain from the United States and Canada. 


CEYLON 


Feb. 19.—The Governor, addressing the State Council, said: ‘“‘Ceylon 
has suddenly become a bastion, not merely a back-line redoubt, of the 
sore-pressed citadel of freedom. It is not too much to say that the eyes 
of the world are upon us.” 


CHINA 


Feb. 18.—The Minister of Information told the press in Chungking 
that the Japanese had again used gas-—a mixture of mustard, asphyxi- 
ating, and tear gases—near Paotao, in Inner Mongolia. 

Feb. 19.—An official statement on the Generalissimo’s visit to India 
said, “concrete measures were decided upon for the transport of supplies 
direct from India to China, the capacity of which will exceed those 
taken along the Burma Road. The use of Rangoon as the port of entry 
has therefore been abandoned, and its approaches have been mined”’. 

Chiang Kai-shek issued a message on the 8th anniversary of the New 
Life Movement in which he said that complete national mobilization 
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had not yet been achieved, and ‘‘there is still almost as much laxity 
and negligence as in normal times. Our society is not yet a war-time 
society, nor is our economy a war-time economy or our education a 
war-time education. Modern war is not merely a matter of military 
operations. It involves the whole strength and all the resources of a 
nation”’. 

Every citizen without exception took part in the war, and each one 
must realize that the national peril affected him personally. 

The Government spokesman, commenting on the fall of Singapore, 
said the British had been up against terrific odds, adding: ‘I am sure 
that as Great Britain is passing through this ordeal none of her allies 
will fail to pledge full support and increasing co-operation with her.” 
Whether the advance of the Japanese could be halted depended 
entirely on whether the Allies could send substantial reinforcements 
and take more counter-offensives. “‘Such vigorous action must be 
taken,” he said, ‘‘even if we have to run some risks, for we are now 
really defending the last line of our operational bases in the south- 
western Pacific.”’ 

As to the Burma Road, he said China had enough food and textiles 
to feed and clothe her people even if she was cut off from the outside 
world. Meanwhile, she was pouring troops into Burma, and had ordered 
them to fight to the last man. 

Feb. 21.—Chiang Kai-shek’s message to the Indian people. (Sve 
India.) 

Feb. 24.—Chiang Kai-shek arrived back in Chungking. 

A Government spokesman stated that, in view of the closing of the 
port of Rangoon, measures were being taken to establish air transport 
services for bringing in certain essential war materials. He said they 
welcomed President Roosevelt’s promise of supplies and his attitude 
towards the conduct of the war. The people of China were pieased 
at the prospects of Korean independence, and hoped to get back 
Formosa by the post-war settlement. 

Chiang Kai-shek’s message to the Viceroy and the latter’s reply. 
(See Indta.) 

Feb. 25.—Sir Otto Niemeyer left Chungking for England. 

Feb. 26.—The new British Ambassador, Sir Horace Seymour, 
arrived in Chungking. Appointment by Indian Government of China 
Relations Officer. (See India.) 


EGYPT 


Feb. 25.—The King received Mr. Oliver Lyttelton, who told war 
correspondents that he had received excellent co-operation from all 
services and civil bodies in his task of co-ordinating the war etlort 
throughout the Middle East areas, but he still had a feeling that a sense 
of urgency was not sufficiently ingrained. He was referring not to 
service personnel, he said, but to the whole field—in the workshops 
and in production of food and other things which could be produced 
within the theatre of war. The press could help greatly in permeating 
people’s minds with a feeling of the pressing urgency of time. 

Mar. 1.—Nominations for the Elections were closed. Over 1 
candidates, mostly Wafdist, were returned unopposed, owing to the 
decision of the Opposition parties to boycott the elections. 
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EIRE 

Feb. 18.—An order was issued in Dublin imposing new restrictions 
on the sending of uncensored messages -to newspapers and press 
agencies outside Eire, and bringing under the censorship all pamphlets, 
leaflets, and casual publications. 

Feb. 19.—The Minister for Supplies, in a broadcast, said a crisis in 
the supply of bread and flour was impending, as the wheat available 
was 100,000 tons below requirements. This represented 100 days 
without flour or bread, so from Feb. 23 deliveries of flour from mills 
would be reduced one-fifth as against the 1940 deliveries. Consump- 
tion must be reduced by one-fifth at once. 

Feb. 25.—The figures. of the census taken in November were issued, 
showing totals of 1,512,170 males and 1,477,530 females. 


FRANCE 

Feb. 18.—The Paris press published an article by~de Brinon, 
declaring that Vichy had sent no supplies to Rommel, and that “in 
any case, the capacity of the Tunis railway is so small that only a 
small part of any supplies sent across the Mediterranean could be 
delivered’. 

M. Haye’s statement to the press in Washington. (See U.S.A.) 

Feb. 19.—The Riom trials opened. The accused were MM. Blum, 
Daladier, Guy la Chambre, Jocomet, and Pierre Cot, and General 
Gamelin. (M. Cot was tried in default, as he was in America.) 

The charges were: Betrayal of the duties entrusted to them, and 
attempts against the security of the State. The indictment stated that 
the French forces were not ready when war began; there was inadequate 
training, insufficient armaments of all kinds, and a slackening of 
production. France could not put into the line a single modern bomber, 
and these deficiencies were attributable wholly or partly to the accused. 
General Gamelin had proved incompetent in the training of the Army 
and adopted a defensive attitude during the campaign. Guy la 
Chambre and Cot had been weak and incompetent, and the latter 
had sent to Republican Spain aircraft needed in France. 

M. Blum declared that ‘‘the responsibility of the High Command 
is overwhelming’’. General Gamelin stated that he thought it his duty 
in the interests of the country and of the Army to maintain silence. 
M. Daladier said, “those responsible for our defeat are the military 
leaders. Germany, who is in reality responsible for the war, to-day by 
this trial wants to obtain proof of her innocence’’. 

Feb. 20.—M. Blum declared, in the Riom proceedings, that the trial 
was being given a political aspect by attempts to throw the respon- 
sibility for defeat on the Popular Front, and said that if the Popular 
Front armament programme, which unlike certain others was carried 
out, nevertheless was somewhat behindhand when compared with 
loreign prograntmes, preceding Governments were alone responsible. 
He demanded the indictment of the ‘“‘Cagoulards”’ and their supporters; 
it was they who brought about the reaction of the masses that swept 
the Popular Front into power. 

M. Daladier’s counsel declared that he had got Parliament to vote 
a for 60,000 million francs (£340 million) for a big armaments 
scheme. 
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Feb. 21.—The Vichy News Agency reported the arrival at Toulon of 
the battleship Dunkerque, which had been repaired at Oran. 

Marshal Pétain received the U.S. Ambassador, with Admiral Darlan 
present. 

Feb. 27.—Announcement in Washington of Vichy’s assurances to 
the U.S. Government in reply to President Roosevelt's letter. (Sey 
U.S.A.) 

Radio Paris announced that America was planning to take over the 
French Fleet, and that Admiral Leahy had asked Vichy to move no 
more vessels without permission from his Government. Admiral 
Darlan had indignantly refused this demand. 

The Riom trial was resumed. M. Daladier declared that he had 
recognized the necessity of rearming the country long before 1936. The 
public figures of military credits were incorrect; he had obtained 62,000 
million francs in 3 years, and it was not true that there were not 
enough armoured vehicles. It was true they only had 3,000 tanks in 
September, 1939, but by the beginning of May, 1940, the number was 
3,600. The Germans attacked with about the same number, and the 
French tanks were superior in quality. He threw the responsibility for 
defeat on the High Command. 

Feb. 28.—M. Daladier, continuing his evidence, said the blame for 
the failure to extend the Maginot Line to the sea rested entirely on the 
Supreme Defence Council, which had opposed it on several occasions. 

March 1.—A German sentry was shot dead in Paris by a youth, who 


escaped. 


Mar. 2.—U.S. recognition of the Free French in the Pacific. (See 
U.S.A.) 


GERMANY 

Feb. 18.—Quisling left for Norway: An order signed by Hitler on 
Jan. 15 to his generals in the field (a copy of which was captured by 
the Russians) stated that the existing positions must be held during 
the winter and all inhabited places fortified; they were not to be 
abandoned or surrendered even when surrounded and isolated. Any 
operational movements involving retreat were forbidden without 
Hitler’s approval. 

Reserve divisions on their way from Germany and Western Europe 
would fill the “‘great gaps’’ in the front, and ski battalions would arrive 
for the front line. The Luftwaffe would also be reinforced. The 
Russian offensive would probably be checked by snowfalls in the 
second half of the winter, and till then all points must be defended. 
If want of ammunition should cause a withdrawal, all houses must be 
burned, and the region devastated. It concluded: “Only if such is the 
character of the war can our defence be successful.”’ 

Reports from Swedish sources stated that Hess’s chief of staff and 
successor, Bormann, had been given wide powers by Hitler, including 
the right of veto on all legislation, and been made responsible for the 
relations between the Nazi Party and the State. 

It was learnt that Ley had been touring the country urging the 
people to more intensive effort in war production and telling them 
that though he knew they often worked 16 hours’a day they must 
demonstrate to the world that, like the soldiers of the Reich, they were 
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the best in the world. Reports reaching London described the drive for 
output as the greatest ever made, and stated that large numbers of 
gliders were being turned out. 

The text of a memorandum by Bormann, the Party Chancellor, was 
published (in London). It declared that, “‘the National-Socialist point 
of view is irreconcilable with the Christian’, and exhorted the people 
to deny God and reject the Churches.’ It stated that: “ ‘Dear God’ gives 
no knowledge of His existence to young people, but leaves this, in 
spite of His almighty power, to the efforts of the clergy. If our youth 
of the future learns nothing more of this Christianity, whose teachings 
are so inferior to ours, it will disappear of its own accord.”’ 

Feb. 22.—All radio stations broadcast an appeal for volunteers for 
the Services, either for the period of the war or for 12 years’ service, 
calling for men of 17 years and upwards. 

Feb. 23.—The anniversary of the founding of the Nazi Party was 


- celebrated in Munich, and a message was received from Hitler, who 


said he could not leave General H.Q. “‘at this moment when the winter 
nears its end—the winter from which our enemies had great hopes. 
[his winter, the grimmest for 100 years, surprised us at the end of 
November. Snow and frost stopped the victorious advance of the 
German armies, unique in history’’. 

Now that the snow was beginning to melt in the south he could not 
leave his post ‘‘at which preparations are being made for the final 
struggle against this conspiracy which, from the banks of the pluto- 
cratic world to the Kremlin, pursues the same purpose—the extermina- 
tion of all the men of the Aryan nations. This close alliance of Jewish 
capitalism and Communism is not new for us old National-Socialists. 
To-day the ideas of the National-Socialist and Fascist revolutions have 
conquered great, mighty States, and my prediction is being fulfilled 
that by this war not Aryan mankind but the Jew will be exterminated. 
Only after the extermination of the parasites will the world know a 
long period of collaboration between nations, and therefore a period of 
true peace.”’ 

Feb. 25.—The authorities in Berlin told the foreign press that the 
bomb incident in Ankara might be attributed to the British Secret 
Service. 

Feb. 27.—The foreign press were told in Berlin that Germany had 
long ago decided that it was silly to bomb towns, and that no British 
action against German towns could henceforth entice Germany into 
reprisals such as the bombing of London or other cities, even if the 
British attacked Berlin itself, as it was a silly risk of valuable aircraft 
and expert airmen. 

Feb. 28.—A spokesman of the Wilhelmstrasse read to the foreign press 
a German version ofa ‘““Manifesto of freedom to the Indian peoples” 
issued by Subhas Chandra Bose, describing him as the most prominent 
champion of the liberation of India and the foremost leader of her 400 
million people. He declared that German war policy identified itself 
with Bose’s movement, and pledged Germany’s full support. 

March 1.—The press published Bose’s manifesto conspicuously, and 
several papers declared that Japan had earned the inalienable right to 
— the establishment of the ‘‘new order’’ throughout “Greater East 
ASla . 
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March 2.—It was learnt that several radio stations in Germany and 
occupied countries had been broadcasting the message to India by 
Subhas Chandra Bose, who declared that the day of India’s deliverance 
had arrived with the fall of Singapore. He described British imperialism 
as the eternal enemy of the Indian peoples. 


GREAT BRITAIN 

Feb. 17.—Mr. Churchill, in a statement in Parliament on the escape 
of the German battleships, said the Admiralty had pressed for continued 
air attack on them while at Brest, and that process went on for 10 
months. The ships were undoubtedly hit several times and repair work 
was made very difficult. Some 4,000 tons of bombs were dropped, and 
3,299 bomber “‘sorties’’ were made, with the loss of 247 men and 43 
aircraft. 

Some people seemed to think that heavy forces should have been 
stationed to intercept the warships in the Channel or the North Sea. 
But such forces would have been open to the same scale of air attack 
as were the German ships. As to the questions why the enemy were not 
detected earlier and whether inter-service co-operation was as close as 
it should have been, on Admiralty and Air Ministry suggestions he had 
ordered an inquiry to be held; this, however, would be secret. 

He then disclosed the Admiralty opinion, in which he cordially 
concurred, that the abandonment of Brest by the German ships was 
decidedly beneficial to the war situation. The threat to the convoy 
routes had been removed, and the diversion of their air bombing was 
over. Both battleships had received damage in their passage which 
would keep them out of action for some time. 

Feb. 19.—The appointments of Mr. Attlee as Secretary of State for 
the Dominions and of Sir Stafford Cripps as Lord Privy Seal and 
Leader of the House of Commons were announced. The War Cabinet 
was reconstituted as follows: Mr. Churchill, Prime. Minister, First Lord 
of the Treasury, and Minister of Defence; Mr. Attlee, Dominions 
Secretary; Sir Stafford Cripps, Lord Privy Seal and Leader of the 
House of Commons; Sir John Anderson, Lord President of the Council; 
Mr. Eden, Foreign Secretary; Mr. Oliver Lyttelton, Minister of State; 
and Mr. Bevin, Minister of Labour and National Service. 

Mr. Attlee would also act as Deputy Prime Minister; Lord Beaver- 
brook was invited to join the new War Cabinet, but declined on grounds 
of health. (Sir Kingsley Wood and Mr. Greenwood also dropped out of 
the War Cabinet.) It was also stated that Mr. Lyttelton would exercise 
general supervision over the whole field of war production. 

Capt. Margesson, presenting the token Army Estimates in the 
Commons, described as a “‘most malicious slander’ the suggestion 
which had found currency in America that Great Britain was willing 
to accept arms and equipment from every source, but was not so willing 
to send British soldiers to fight. In the Middle East Command nearly 
half the troops came from Britain, rather more than a quarter from the 
Dominions, something over a tenth from India, and the rest from the 
Colonies and the Allies. 

In the 8th Army half the troops were British, nearly a third South 
African and New Zealand, and over a tenth Indian. There was also 4 
small number of Australians, and the force was completed by Polish, 
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Free French, and Czech units. All the tank brigades and all the 
armoured car regiments, except two from South Africa, were from the 
United Kingdom. 

Of every 100 men killed or wounded in the land fighting since the 
war began about 70 had come from Great Britain, and in warfare at sea 
the vast majority of casualties were those suffered by British seamen, 
and the R.A.F., though magnificent contributions had come from the 
Dominions and the Allies, had suffered far more heavily than any of 
them. As to the factors governing the dispatch of British troops abroad, 
first, there was the defence of Great Britain, and it was vitally impor- 
tant that “this outpost, this bridgehead for future operations against 
the Continent of Europe” should be held inviolate. The safety of their 
vast machinery of production from which arms were flowing to all the 
Allies could not be risked by an underestimate of the threat that could 
be brought against it. Secondly, there was shipping. As to equipment, 
deliveries to the Army in the past 12 months had been astonishingly 
high, but the absolute result was not yet alJ that it should be. 

The most important development during the year had been the 
complete reorganization of the forces in the United Kingdom; a start 
had been made in organizing and training airborne troops, and there 
was now a number of .parachute and air landing units. He also an- 
nounced that they had a new tank and anti-tank gun still larger and 
with even greater penetrating power than the one referred to recently 
by Lord Beaverbrook. ; 

Feb. 21.—Mr. Churchill’s interim reply to the representations of 
Indian non-party leaders. (See India.) 

‘eb, 22.—The following appointments were announced: Secretary of 
State for War, Sir James Grigg; Colonial Secretary, Lord Cranborne; 
President of the Board of Trade, Mr. Hugh Dalton; Minister of Econo- 
mic Warfare, Lord Wolmer; Minister of Works and Buildings, Lord 
Portal; and Minister of Aircraft Production, Col. Llewellin. 

A list of Ministers of Cabinet rank was issued, showing that Mr. 
Greenwood, Capt. Margesson, Lord Reith, Col. Moore-Brabazon, and 
Lord Moyne were no longer members of the Government. 

Dr. Temple, Archbishop of York, was nominated by the King for 
election to succeed Dr. Lang as Archbishop of Canterbury. 

Feb. 24.—Mr. Churchill, in a statement in the House of Commons on the 
reconstruction of the Government, described the working of his new War 
Cabinet of 7 members, which he compared with the Lloyd-George War 
Cabinet of 1916-1918. Three members of the new Cabinet were without 
Departments.- The Leader of the Labour Party, as Deputy Prime 
Minister, was also to be Dominions Secretary, in order to represent 
Dominions affairs in the War Cabinet, and the Minister of Labour was 
to replace the Chancellor of the Exchequer as the seventh member of 
the Cabinet. These seven members were collectively and individually 
responsible for the whole policy of the war, but had also their individual 
spheres of superintendence. They could sit as a War Cabinet of the 
United Kingdom and Northern Ireland, responsible to the Crown and to 
Parliament, or they could sit in a larger gathering with representatives 
from the Dominions and India. 

The Pacific War Council of representatives from Australia, New 
Zealand, India, and the Netherlands met under the chairmanship of 
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Mr. Churchill or his deputy, and General Chiang Kai-shek had accepted 
an invitation to send a Chinese representative. 

Mr. Churchill said that, as Minister of Defence, he did nothing which 
could not be included in the office of Prime Minister. He took ful] 
responsibility for everything done, but the daily conduct of the war 
was carried out by the Chiefs of Staffs Committee, who advised the 
War Cabinet on large questions of policy. 

Dealing with the general war situation, Mr. Churchill said that 
during the last few months there had been a most serious increase in 
shipping losses, and that anti-U-boat flotillas and naval light forces 
were being strained to the utmost limit to bring food and materials to 
Britain and to protect convoys of troops and supplies to the various 
seats of war. The entry of Japan into the war had caused the diversion 
to the Far East of naval forces, aircraft, troops, and equipment badly 
needed elsewhere on a scale limited only by the available shipping. By 
early December, Singapore was reinforced by over 40,000 men and at 
the time of its capture the Japanese claimed the taking of 73,000 
prisoners. Mr. Churchill had no news from Singapore, but he warned 
the House of still further losses likely to be sustained in the Far East 
before the Japanese advance could be halted, since the 26 Japanese 
divisions in the A.B.D.A. area heavily outnumbered the European 
and American troops at present available there. 

Mr. Attlee announced in Parliament that an Agreement on the 
principles applying to mutual aid between the British and U.S. Govern- 
ment had been signed in Washington on Feb. 23. (It was published as 
a White Paper, Cmd. 6341. (See Summary, p. 182.) 

Lord Cranborne, speaking in the Lords, outlined a balance sheet of 
recent war developments in which he said that there was ample 
evidence that the Germans were sending to Libya material badly needed 
for the Russian front. The results of the Channel action were not all 
bad, since the Admiralty would rather have the German warships 
where they now were than at Brest. The losses of German men and 
material in Russia had been enormous. 

As to Singapore, he said the Government’s advice was that it might 
have been expected to stand a long siege. If it seemed possible to 
defend it, it was clearly right to try and do so, for if it had succeeded 
the whole Japanese strategic plan would have been slowed down; a 
few weeks would have made an important difference in repairing the 
naval losses sustained. 

Of Chiang Kai-shek’s appeal to India he said: “He urged India to 
rally to the cause of freedom; so do we. He expressed himself in favour 
of India’s political freedom; so are we. If the Indian leaders would get 
together and devise some scheme which would be satisfactory to all 
views, the Indian problem would be very largely solved... .” 

Japan had her weaknesses, he pointed out, and the greatest was that 
she had only just enough shipping. Her lines of communication were 
spread over thousands of miles, and that might prove to be her Achilles 
heel. 

Answering criticism regarding the Indian forces he said it was an 
absolute delusion that hundreds of thousands of armed and trained 
men were standing jdle there. It was a question of equipment; over 
50,000 recruits were coming forward each month. 
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The Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of Economic Warfare, 
replying to questions in the Commons, said that the value of industrial 
products removed to Germany from France since June, 1940 to the 
end of 1941 was about £200 million, and that of foodstuffs anything 
between £150 and £250 million ({=176 francs). 

He also said a safe conduct had now been received from the German 
Government for a ship with a cargo of wheat for Greece, and they 
were awaiting a reply from the Italian Government. 

The annual report of the Ministry of Shipping for 1941 was accom- 
panied by details of war losses, showing that the average monthly 
sinking of British, Allied, and neutral vessels for the last half of 1941 
were perhaps about 180,000 tons gross, or a total of over 1 million tons. 
Adding the published figures down to June 30, 1941, this gave a total 
from the outbreak of war of some 8,300,000 tons. Enemy losses were 
probably between 5 and 6 million tons. The building programmes of 
the Allies had made up a considerable part of the loss, the United 
States having provided about a million tons in 1941, and would turn 
out about 18 million during 1942 and 1943. 

leh. 25.—Sir Stafford Cripps, replying for the Government to the 2 
days’ debate, said he was convinced the House of Commons could make 
itself an even greater and more inspiring body than it had ever been in 
its history. Unity, which all desired, did not mean uniformity, and all 
views and opinions must eventually compromise in the working of a 
common palicy. They must not be afraid to examine the workings of 
democracy to create from it a machine of the maximum efficiency. 
They must no more allow deficient or inadequate methods to interfere 
with their democratic machine than they must with their military 
machine. 

The country had now had cast on it a burden heavier than any it had 
yet borne. It was not the last straw, and it would not break the back 
of the British people, and ‘‘we are no less confident to-day of our ultimate 
victory, but for weeks, and it may be for months, we shall pass through 
times of acute anxiety and difficulty. The circumstances are grave, and 
the Government is convinced that it is the wish of the people in this 
country to treat this grave situation with all the seriousness and 
austerity that it undoubtedly demands’. There still remained a 
minority of people who appeared to regard their personal interests in a 
manner not consonant with the totality of effort needed if they were to 
come through the present difficulties, and the Government were 
determined that such an attitude could not be permitted to persist. 
They would take such measures as were necessary to prevent the abuse 
of the wishes of the majority by any small or selfish group; and such 
incidents as those mentioned by a Member in his opening speech—dog- 
racing and boxing displays amongst them—were completely out of 
accord with the true spirit of determination of the people. Steps would 
be taken to see that such and similar activities were no longer allowed 
to offend the solid and serious intention of the country to achieve 
victory, Personal extravagances must be eliminated, with all wastage 
and aJl unnecessary expenditure. 

As to India, he said the Government fully realized that it was im- 
portant that Great Britain should do her utmost in present circum- 
stances to make a full contribution towards the unity of that country, 
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and hoped that a debate would be possible shortly on the basis of , 
Government decision in the matter. Man-power and facilities for train. 
ing troops were available there, but difficulty had arisen over equipment: 
as soon as it could be supplied the number of troops could be increased. 

Another question was that of bombing policy. At the time this was 
initiated they were fighting alone against Germany and Italy, and it 
then seemed the most effective way in which they could take the 
initiative. Now that they had Russian and American support the 
original policy had come under review, was, in fact, constantly under 
review, and the moment a decision had been made, if circumstances 
warranted a change a change in policy would be made. 

Every effort was being made to improve co-ordination between the 3 
Services; the Chiefs of Staff Committee was based on the principle that 
each of the three Chiefs was responsible for advice as to all 3 Services, 
i.e., the Committee was jointly and separately responsible for giving 
advice as to the 3 Services; and that factor, which was instituted in 
1926, had developed a very great degree of co-ordination and co-oper- 
ation. 

As to war production, it was essential that some means be found of 
making the fullest use of the smaller factories and workshops, and he 
undertook to look into the matter and into the possibility of promoting 
further co-operation by workers in management, which the Government 
were anxious to encourage. 

In reply to questions as to how the War Cabinet would function, he 
said it was not set up as a body. to record decisions taken eleswhere. 
It had the fullest powers of deliberation, and the members of the 
Cabinet had every opportunity of forming independent views on any 
questions of strategy or any others prior to the taking of decisions. The 
responsibility was a joint and several one. The Prime Minister, as 
Minister of Defence, operated under the authority of the War Cabinet 
and the Defence Committee, and the decision was always that of the 
War Cabinet itself. Finally, as to post-war reconstruction, it was the 
Government’s intention to continue the Department of Reconstruction, 
but the precise arrangements as to the responsibility for its direction 
had not yet been decided. 

Feb. 26.—Mr. Winant left for the United States. 

The First Lord of the Admiralty, presenting the Navy Estimates in 
the Commons, said the higher rate of shipping losses began on Dec. 7. 
Even if it-should persist, however, the losses should be more than made 
up by the vast shipbuilding in the United States and the considerable 
effort in the United Kingdom. At no time had Britain less than 2,000ships 
afloat, and last year’s Battle of the Atlantic had now developed into the 
“Battle of the Seven Seas’’. Decrease in shipping losses in 1941 miglit 
be attributed to improvements in escort, organization, and antl 
submarine methods, and to the increase in the number of escort vessels 
FYom September there had also béen American help with convoys 
During 1941, 12,988 anti-aircraft guns were fitted in merchant ships, 
and 4,843 ships were fitted with anti-aircraft devices other than guns. 
Despite unprecedentedly heavy U-boat construction, losses in British 
convoys were still under 4 per cent. 

_ During 1941, 2,500,000 tons of Axis shipping were sunk or damaged 
by Britain. The Navy had also maintained an army of 750,000 men 
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in the Middle East, besides drowning 5,000 Germans and rescuing 
16,500 British in the Crete operations. Since September, 1939, British 
submarines in the Mediterranean had sunk or damaged 326 ships, 
64 of them warships, besides heavy attacks made by the Fleet Air Arm. 

Comparing the standards of building and construction of British 
and German warships, with particular reference to the Bismarck, Mr. 
Alexander explained that Britain, unlike Germany, had adhered to 
treaty limits. Also, many damaged British ships had since been 
repaired. The Admiralty were arranging special investigations, how- 
ever, into the losses of capital and other heavy ships, to gain all 
possible information therefrom. Mr. Alexander also announced officially 
that the Scharnhorst and Gneisenau had been severely damaged during 
their passage from Brest. 

Feb. 27.—It was announced in London that the small island of Patos, 
3 miles from the coast of Venezuela, had been ceded to that country, 
as it was in Venezuelan territorial waters. (It had been a British 
possession since 1628.) 

Mr. Churchill sent a message to representatives of the port transport 
industry meeting in London urging the great importance of a quick 
‘turn round”’ of ships, saying that every day saved in the ports repre- 
sented a solid addition to their merchant fleet. Any customs or rules 
that could safely be dispensed with must be suspended, and any 
prejudices still existing among employers or men must be put on one 
side. 

The Minister of Agriculture told farmers at Exeter that they were 
facing perhaps the gravest situation in the whole war to date, for, what- 
ever happened now, nothing could make the prospect of the food 
situation next winter anything but graver than it was in that of 1941-42. 
A 5 per cent increase in farm production would save 1} million tons of 
shipping, but they must aim higher still. 

Sir Stafford Cripps, broadcasting to the “‘V”’ army, called on them to 
strike now, silently, swiftly, and again and again, in the war of libera- 
tion. This war was between two great forces, the one seeking to 
dominate the péoples of the whole globe, the other to establish the 
basic conception that all nations are equal and should have the right 
to determine their own Government. All workers in the occupied 
countries must help the free workers of England, America, and Russia 
in their struggle against the Nazis. 

March 2.—It was announced in London that the loss of Malaya had 
separated Burma from the Netherlands East Indies, and in these cir- 
cumstances it had been decided that command of land, sea, and air 
forces of the United Nations in the Netherlands East Indies should pass 
to the Dutch, who would continue to receive all assistance that could 
be made available by the United Nations. General Wavell would 
reassume the appointment of C.-in-C. India, which now included 
responsibility for operations in Burma and close co-operation with China. 

There would be no change in the existing arrangement for the general 
co-ordination of strategic policy in the war against Japan. 


GREECE 


F eb. 27.—The Government issued, in London, a memorandum on the 
food situation showing that, according to the Red Cross, about 40,000 
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people had died from famine and malnutrition diseases between 
Oct. 1, 1941, and Jan. 26, 1942. The situation was especially bad jp 
Chios, Syra, and other islands. The memorandum declared that “the 
enemy's efforts are deliberate. Together with the body, he wishes to des. 
troy the soul of the Greeks. The civilized world . . . must oppose these 
efforts with every means available. Putting on one sidé . . . even the 
harsh demands of the blockade, they must help Greece to live’’. 

It was announced that fighter formations of the Royal Hellenic 
Air Force were now in the Western Desert. 

Mar. 1.—The Prime Minister announced that all Greeks of military 
age throughout the world were to be conscripted. : 


HUNGARY 
Feb. 18.—Parliament appointed Admiral Horthy’s son Stephan as 
permanent deputy for his father. 


INDIA 

Feb. 17.—The Legislative Assembly adopted with acclamation a 
motion placing on record its high appreciation of the honour done to 
India by the visit of General and Mme Chiang Kai-shek, and expressing 
heartfelt admiration of the outstanding services rendered by the 
Generalissimo to China and to the world in combating Japanese 
aggression. 

The Viceroy announced that he was throwing open the Viceroy’s 
War Purposes Fund to subscriptions for Chinese war charities. 

Chiang Kai-shek received Mr. Jinnah, President of the Moslem 
League. 

Feb. 18.—Mr. Gandhi and Chiang Kai-shek had a long discussion. 

The C.-in-C. India, reviewing in the Council of State the achieve- 
ments of Indian troops in various theatres, declared that there was no 
cause for loss of heart, despite the fact that more bad news might be 
expected before the tide of war turned. He emphasized that India 
must have equipment to make good losses and appealed to workers 
in factories and mills to work as they had never worked before. 

He paid a warm tribute to the prowess of the troops in Hong-kong 
and Malaya, and said that a senior officer visiting Delhi from the Middle 
East had described the 4th Indian Division as the best fighting forma- 
tion at present in the Empire. 

Feb. 20.—Mr. Rajagopalachari was reported to have said that the 
Congress Party, in making its demand for the fullest freedom, was not 
demanding Congress rule, declaring: ‘India asks not for a Constitution, 
but for freedoms Other questions and what the Constitution should be 
are subsidiary, and will be easily answered if Britain will give an answer 
on the main issue.’’ He was also reported to have spoken in recognition 
of the importance of the Moslem League in Indian political life. 

Feb, 21.—Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru announced, at a non-party con- 
ference in Delhi held under his presidency, that he had received an 
interim reply from Mr. Churchill to the message sent to him in Washing- 
ton. Mr. Churchill said pressure of public business had prevented an 
earlier reply. On two of the points raised effect had been given to them 
in that an invitation had been issited to the Government of India to be 
represented in the formulation of policy in the War Cabinet and on the 
Pacific War Council. He added: “Other proposals which you put to me 
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are far-reaching issues to which I hope to give you my considered 
reply before long.” 

In his presidential address to the conference Sir Tej argued that a 
people’s war could not be conducted with an immobile bureaucracy 
at the top, and also contended that Mr. Amery had practically des- 
troyed Indian faith in the good intentions of Britain, who must lose 
no time in taking a bold courageous step as much in her own interests 
as India’s. This could only be done by an act of self-abdication on 
the part of the Great Mogul at Whitehall. 

Chiang Kai-shek, before leaving Calcutta, sent a message to the 
people of India calling attention to the faet that in the 2,000 years of 
their intercourse China and India had never come to armed conflict. 
To-day they had not only identical interests but also the same destiny. 
The international situation divided the world into two camps, of 
aggression and anti-aggression. All those who opposed aggression and 
were striving for the freedom of their country and mankind should join’ 
the anti-aggression camp. There was no middle course, and there was 
no time to, wait for developments. The issue before them did not 
concern a dispute with any one man or country, nor did it concern any 
specific questions pending between one people and another. Any 
people, therefore, who joined the anti-aggression front was co-operating 
not with any particular country, but with the entire front. 

He went on: “This leads us to believe that the Pacific war is a turning- 
point in the history of nationalism. The method, however, whereby 
the peoples of the world can attain their freedom may be different 
from what it used to be. The anti-aggression nations now expect that 
in this new era the people of India will voluntarily bear their full share 
of responsibility in the present struggle for the survival of that free 
world in which India must play her part.” 

He also said: “The vast majority of the world’s opinion is in full 
sympathy with India’s aspiration for freedom. . . . The present struggle 
is one between freedom and slavery, between light and darkness, 
between good and evil, between resistance and aggression.’’ He gave 
some particulars of the cruelties, “beyond description’, committed by 
the Japanese soldiers, and said: “In these horrible times of savagery the 
people of China and their brethren the people of India should . . . give 
their united support to the principles embodied in the Atlantic Charter 
and in the joint declaration of the 26 nations, and ally themselves with 
the anti-aggression front. I hope thé Indian people will wholeheartedly 
join the Allies . . . and participate shoulder to shoulder in the struggle 
for survival of the free world... . I sincerely hope, and I confidently 
believe, that our ally Great Britain, without waiting for any demands 
on the part of the people of India, will as speedily as possible give them 
real political power . . . from an objective point of view I am of the 
opinion that this would be the wisest policy, which will redound to the 
credit of the British Empire.” 

Pandit Nehru, speaking in Calcutta, said Japan and Germany 
presented the very worst types of imperialism. “We have always said 
that we would neither have British imperialism nor any other type of 
imperialism, nor Fascism, nor Nazism. Do not fall into that terrible 
error of thinking that, in order to get rid of one, we shall ask aid of 
another and seek aid from outside.”’ 
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Feb. 22.—The conference unanimously adopted a resolution urging his 
Majesty’s Government to make a declaration that India would po 
longer be treated as a dependency to be ruled from Whitehall, and that 
henceforth her constitutional position and powers would be identical] 
with those of other self-governing units of. the Commonwealth. [t 
urged that during the war the Executive Council be reconstructed as a 
truly National Government functioning on a basis of joint collective 
responsibility and consisting entirely of non-officials enjoying public 
confidence and in charge of all portfolios, subject to responsibility to the 
Crown and, in regard to defence, without prejudice to the position of 
the C.-in-C. as executive head of the defence forces. 

It noted with dissatisfaction that all real power in the Central 

Government was still concentrated in British hands, and that the key 
portfolios of Defence, Finance, Home, and Communications had been 
withheld from Indians. 
* The Working Committee of the Moslem League passed a resolution 
declaring its firm opposition to the proposdls of the non-party con- 
ference, and expressing its opinion that if the British Government 
were to be misled into accepting them Moslem India would undoubtedly 
revolt against such a decision, for the proposals meant a virtual transfer 
of all power and authority to a central Government to be set up on the 
basis. of India being a single national unit enjoying Dominion status, 
thereby establishing, for all practical purposes, a Congress or Hindu 
Government. Moslem India would never accept such a position. 

Feb. 23.—The President of the Moslem League said it was unfor- 
tunate that Chiang Kai-shek, in his message, should have indulged 
in generalities without understanding the political situation in India 
and the constitutional adjustments which were necessary. He empha- 
sized that any attempt at present on the part of the British Government 
which would militate, directly or indirectly, against the Pakistan 
demand “will lead to the gravest disaster for India at this critical 
moment”. 

Feb. 24.—A message from Chiang Kai-shek to the Viceroy, sent on 
the eve of his departure, expressed gratification that plans for con- 
certed action and for close military co-ordination between China and 
India had been successfully worked out, thereby laying the foundation 
for the common victory in the Pacific which alone was more than 
sufficient to-make up for the loss of Singapore. 

The Viceroy said he fully shared the Generalissimo’s satisfaction, 
adding: “Here in India we will take to heart and follow the good advice 
which your Excellency has given us out of the plenitude of Chinas 
bitter experiences. We will unite to resist the ruthless brutal aggressor. 
... Come what may, we will be with you until the Japanese power is 
utterly broken.”’ 

It was announced that General Hartley, €.-in-C., India, had assumed 
responsibility for the operations in Burma. 

Feb. 26.—It was announced that Sir Edward Cook had been 
appointed ‘‘China Relations Officer’, to work in close communication 
with the External Affairs Department of the Government, and deal with 
the Calcutta branches of China Defence Supplies, China Transportation 
Administration, the China National Airways Corporation, and the 
Bank of China. 
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Feb. 27.—Mr. Rajagopalachari, speaking at Madras, said: “If the 
whole of India rises to a man with patriotic fervour, backed up by the 
military power of Britain, no Power on earth can invade India—much 
less conquer her.’’ He expressed gratification that the British people 
realized that India was a vital factor in the war and that her full 
co-operation was essential. 

The Legislative Assembly met in secret session. The C.-in-C. 
attended. 

Feb. 28.—The Finanée Minister presented the central Budget in the 
Legislative Assembly. It showed a deficit of Rs. 17 crores (£123 
million) for the current year, and Rs. 47 crores for 1942-43. He pro- 
posed to raise Rs. 12-crores by new taxation and 35 crores by borrow- 
ing. Incomes of Rs. 1,000 and up would be liable to taxation, and the 
surcharge on income was increased on a graduated scale; there was also 
a minimum surcharge of 20 per cent on all Customs import duties. 

India’s defence expenditure was now nearly 40 lakhs (£300,000) a 
day, and defence estimates were 3 times their normal size, but they 
covered only the cost of the local defence measures. The cost for the 
current year was 102 crores and for 1942-43 133 crores, but this 
represented only a fraction of the sum spent by India on the war; 
the amount the Government expected to recover from the British 
Government under the financial settlement between the 2 countries 
would exceed 400 crores in 1942-43. 

Civil Estimates wete shown as 54 crores 7 lakhs, making, with defence 
expenditure, a total of 187 crores 7 lakhs. Revenue at existing levels 
of taxation was estimated at 140 crores. 

March 2.—German radio campaign to incite the people of India to 
overthrow British rule. (See Germany.) Appointment of General Wavell 
as C.-in-C, India. (See Great Britain.) 


IRAN 

Feb. 19.—Reports reaching India stated that good progress was being 
made in reconditioning the railway from Baluchistan to Zahidan 
(formerly Duzdap) and in building the road from there to Meshed. An 
American military mission was at work and making all arrangements 
lor speeding up the forwarding of supplies arriving in the Persian Gulf. 


ITALY 

Feb. 18.--The Rome radio stated that the number of prisoners at 
=ngapone was 49,000, i.e. 32,000 Indians, 13,000 Australians, and 4,000 

ritish. 

leb. 22.—The Rome radio announced that Italy had broken off 
diplomatic relations with Saudi Arabia. > 
_ Feb. 27.—The Rome radio announced that severe penalties, including 
imprisonment up to 3 years, would be imposed on anyone listening to 
enemy or neutral radio stations. 

Gayda, writing int his paper, said: ‘Italy must deliver fresh men and 
means for Germany’s gigantic economy.’’ Swiss reports stated that 
labour conscription had been introduced for all men from 18 to 55. , 


JAPAN 
Feb. 19.—The military spokesman in Tokyo stated that up to date 
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61 ‘laphete had been danaingh at sea, not counting’ those sunk. 
(He gave no figures for these.) 

Intimation to Portuguese Government of arrival of troops at Timor. 
(See Portugal.) 

Feb. 20.—A statement issued in Tokyo declared that they had been 
compelled “‘in self-defence to expel the Allied troops from Portuguese 
Timor”. Japan had no territorial designs on Portugal ‘‘as long as her 
Government remains neutral’, and would withdraw her forces on the 
attainment of the objectives pursued in self-defence. She fully appre- 
ciated the position of Portugal, “‘which has been subjected to serious 
embarrassment by the acts committed by Great Britain and the 
Netherlands’. 

Feb. 23.—Tokyo radio declared that at his press conferences Presi- 
dent Roosevelt dodged all questions, adding that he personally was 
responsible for his country’s entry into the war. 

March 2.—An official statement gave the Japanese losses in the 
Malayan campaign as 3,283 dead, 6,101 wounded, and 8 aircraft 
destroyed and 28 missing. British losses were 15,000 dead, 95,000 
captured, and 551 aircraft destroyed. Booty included 450 tanks and 
armoured cars and 630 guns. 


THE NETHERLANDS 

Feb. 17.—It was announced that the Queen had entrusted Mr. 
Steenberghe, the former Minister for Economic Affairs, with a special! 
mission to the United States and the Dutch East Indies. 

Feb. 19.—The official News Agency reported that up to Feb. 14 
182 Japanese ships had been sunk or damaged, of which 109 were sunk 
and 28 probably sunk. This total did not include the losses since the 
invasion of Sumatra began. Of the certain sinkings 84 were credited 
to American action, and 24 to Dutch. 

The naval units in these figures included 7 cruisers and 13 destroyers 
sunk, and 4 and 3 respectively probably sunk, while 52 transports and 
7 tankers were sunk. 

Feb. 25.—The Prime Minister was appointed Minister of Colonies, 
and Dr. van Angeren Minister of Justice. 


NETHERLANDS EAST INDIES 

Feb. 19.—It was stated in Batavia that nearly 90 per cent of the 
oil-producing areas of the Indies were now in Japanese hands, but 
practically all the wells and refineries had been destroyed. The wells 
were dynamited deep under the ground as well as on the surface, plants 
blown up, and tanks set on fire. At Balik Papan the underground 
installations were destroyed So that salt water deposits mixed with the oil. 
At Palembang (where the Japanese landed parachutists especially to 
prevent the Dutch from destroying the refineries) plants and oil stocks 
valued at £60 million were destroyed, and a refinery blown up when 
parachutists had already taken possession of it. An estimate of the 
damage done to stocks and equipment throughout the Indies put the 
total at £142 million, not including the oil still in the earth and the 
work put into the development of the industry. 

Feb. 20.—Dr. Van Mook, the Lieut.-Governor, arrived back in 
Batavia from his visit to Australia and America. 
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Feb. 24.—The Governor-General made an appeal for reinforcements, 
saying that the moment was approaching when an all-out attack on 
Java would be launched. The situation there was entirely different 
from that in the outer provinces, and it would be much more difficult 
for the enemy to put a strongly superior force against the Dutch forces 
there. He urged the forces on the island to stand firm. There was a 
strong Army there, with an Air Force, and the Dutch fleet always 
fought on the offensive principle. 

Feb. 25.—The Lieut.-Governor, broadcasting to the people of Java, 
‘asked them to consider the fight of General MacArthur, who had 
taught them, in circumstances much more difficult than theirs, that 
the enemy was not invincible if they only stood-and attacked. They 
were not alone; the foreign troops already in Java would remain and 
would be maintained through a regular stream of reinforcements. 

Feb. 26.—The C.-in-C. East Indies Forces disclosed that there were 
thousands of soldiers from Britain and Australia in Java ready to 
fight for its defence. 


NORWAY 

Fe). 26.—It was announced in Oslo that the Quisling “Cabinet’’ had 
accepted the resignation of Dr. Berggrav, Bishop of Oslo, and was 
depriving him of his title of bishop. It was learnt that a week previously 
all the bishops had sent Quisling’s Church Deparment a joint warning 
against the diminution of the family influence on youth which would 
result from the compulsory enrolment of all young people in Quisling’s 


youth organization. 

The authorities ordered, by decree, the closing of all Norwegian 
schools for one month, on the ground that fuel was short. 

Feb. 27.—Railway restrictions came into force virtually confining 
the use of the railways to German military purposes. 

March 2.—All the bishops resigned and the deans of all the dioceses 
rejected the request from Quisling’s Church Department that they should 
deputize for them. (Dean Fjellbu had been dismissed by the Church 
Department, which had tried to prevent his preaching on Feb. 1 in 
Trondheim Cathedral and had sent a quisling clergyman to _ officiate 
instead. Only a few people listened to him, whereas large crowds went 
to the service held later in the day by the Dean.) 

Reports were current that during the previous week Quisling had 
arcularized the clergy directing specific accusations against the Bishop 
of Oslo and stating the Nasjonal Samling’s standpoint in the Church 
CTiSIs. 


PALESTINE 

Feb. 27.—A period of mourning was observed in Jerusalem and 
shops owned by Jews throughout the country were closed and traffic 
Stopped owing to the loss of life in the Black Sea. The Jewish Agency 
made a protest against the refusal of the Government to admit the 
Siruma’s shipload. 


THE PHILLIPINES 


March 1.—President Quexon issued a proclamation stating that the 
Japanese were losing their striking power in the Far Pacific and that 
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the United States were now seizing the initiative on several fronts, and 
would win the war. ‘‘I know she will not fail us,” he declared. ‘‘I urge 
every Filipino to be of good cheer and to have faith in the patriotism 
and valour of our soldiers in the field, but, above all, to trust America 
and our great and beloved leader, President Roosevelt.’’ 


POLAND 


Feb. 24.—The National Council met for the first time, in London. 
The Prime Minister announced that he had received from the British 
Government final approval for the formation of an armoured Polish 
division in Britain and of a mechanized division in the Middle East. 


PORTUGAL 


Feb. 19.—The Prime Minister received the Japanese Minister, who 
informed him of the arrival at that same moment of Japanese troops in 
Portuguese Timor. 

Feb. 20.— Japanese statement to justify the landing of troops. (See 
Japan.) 

Feb. 21.—The Prime Minister told the National Assembly that 
nothing that had happened previously could lend the least justification 
to the Japanese action. He acknowledged the loyalty, sincerity, and 
friendship shown by Great Britain in the situation, but said, “unfor- 
tunately, although no blame attaches to us, we were obliged to lose 
more than a month. The expeditionary force was ready to leave on 
Dec. 30, but only on Jan. 22 did we receive a guarantee of the with- 
drawal of Dutch and Australian troops, and only on Jan. 26 could our 
forces, now larger than we had earlier foreseen, leave Lourengo Marques 
for Timor”. 

They had awaited anxiously the day when the troops should arrive 
and celebrate the complete restoration of their sovereignty at |imor 
and ‘‘the final closing of a painful incident which, in spite of everything, 
we wanted to leave no trace of coolness, acrimony, or lack of confidence 
im our friendship with the British Empire’, but owing to the unexpected 
development of events this could not be achieved. “‘The new Calvary 
of Portuguese territory in Timor has begun.” 

The Government, he declared, were well within their rights in 
presenting, as they had, a most energetic protest to Tokyo against this 
violation of Portugal’s sovereign rights. 

Feb. 22.—The press promised the Government the country’s full 
support of whatever steps it might think fit to take. 


SAUDI ARABIA 
Feb. 22.—Rome report of severance of relations with Italy. (Se 
Italy.) 


SOUTH AFRICA 

Feb. 25.—The Minister of Finance presented the Budget in the House 
of Assembly. Revenue was estimated at {87,896,000 and proceeds 0! 
loans £51,500,000. War expenditure was estimated at {80 million, 4 
against £72 million in the current year, and half would come from 
revenue and half from loans. 

Increases in taxation included a 10 per cent surcharge on income tax 
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and the payment of personal tax by everyone earning over £250. ‘There 
would be a compulsory savings scheme for lower salaried people and to 
an amount of 10 per cent of tax for income-tax payers. Death duties, 
duties on films and tobacco, and the tax on petrol were all increased. 


TURKEY 

Feb. 20.—The British-built destroyer Sultan Hissar arrived at 
Alexandretta. (She was the first of a series being built for Turkey by 
Britain. 

Feb. J --The Dumlupinar \eft Istanbul with 2,500 tons of food for 
Greece. 

Feb. 24.—A bomb exploded in the street in Ankara and threw to the 
ground von Papen and his wife, who were less than 20 yards away. 
They were unhurt. One man was killed. 

The steamer Struma, carrying 769 Jewish refugees expelled from 
Rumania, was sunk by an explosion in the Black Sea soon after 
leaving Istanbul. Only 8 people were saved. It was believed that 
she struck a mine, as a Turkish motor caique was sunk at the same place. 


URUGUAY 

Feb. 21.—President Baldomir dissolved Congress by decree and set 
up a State Council. He broadcast a message to the nation saying that 
members of the Opposition known as Herreristas ‘“‘wanted a Govern- 
ment with a Nazi attitude”, and also declared that Uruguay’s policy 
of giving all possible aid to the United States would be continued. 


U.S.A. 


Feb. 17.—The President told the press that deliveries of war material 
to Russia would be back to full schedule by March 1. (They had slowed 
down after December 7.) He also said that Washington was “‘the worst 
rumour factory and the source of more lies than any other part of the 
country’. 

Congress received an Appropriations Bill for $32,000 million for 
the Army, the Maritime Commission, and the Lend-Lease administra- 
tion. Over $5,000 million was allotted to Lease-Lend activities. 

The Chairman of the Maritime Commission stated that the ship- 
building programme provided for the best and biggest tanker fleet in 
the world at the end of 1943, and covered the construction of 2,877 
major vessels. 

Large quantities of secret documents, weapons, uniforms, and other 
equipment were stated to have been seized in 25 raids on suspected fifth 
columnists in California, and scores of Japanese were questioned. 
(There were estimated to be 33,000 in the State.) 

Feb. 18.—Mr. Donald Nelson declared that the country could not 
afford its usual holiday on Washington’s birthday, and said, “the 
United States is fighting for its life. I mean that. We are paying heavily 
for our complacency, our selfishness, our failure to peel off our shirts 
and do a job. . . . If we lose the battle of production we lose the war.”’ 

[he Vichy Ambassador visited the State Department. He told the 
press that the rumour as to possible acceptance of Japanese “‘protec- 
tion” for Madagascar was “without the slightest foundation’. He 
declared that France would herself fight to defend it. 
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The Australian Minister told the press in New York that the ‘“‘utmost 
Australia can do by herself is not going to stop the Japanese’, and 
he urged America to send tanks, aircraft, etc., to the South-West Pacific 
with all possible speed. 

Feb. 19.—Mr. Welles told the press that the replies received to the 
questions addressed to Vichy were not considered satisfactory. 

Feb. 21.—Raids on Japanese and Axis premises and houses, mostly 
on the Pacific coast, resulted in the detention of over 500 enemy aliens, 

It was announced at the White House that a joint Anglo-American 
shipping adjustment board had been formed to administer the merchant 
fleet pool, to which Britain contributed some 20 million tons, and the 
United States 12 million tons for the service of the United States. 

Feb, 23.—President Roosevelt’s broadcast. (See Summary, p. 184.) 

Feb. 24.—It was stated in Washington that less than 50 per cent 
of the war material and equipment promised to Russia in November, 
1941, had been sent, largely owing to the Japanese attack. 

Publication of terms of Lease-Lend Agreement with Great Britain. 
(See Summary, page 182.) 

Feb, 25.—Col. Knox announced that 56 attacks had been made on 
U-boats since they began torpedoing vessels off the Atlantic coast on 
Jan. 14, and 3 had been sunk and 4 damaged. Altogether, 114 ships 
of U.S. registry had been attacked by U-boats west of Longitude 
30 deg. West. 

The War Department announced that a small detachment of 
British troops had arrived in the New York metropolitan area. 

Feb. 26.—M. Litvinov, in his first public address in the United States, 
said that only by simultaneous offensive operations on .two or more 
fronts separated by long distances could Hitler’s armed forces be 
disposed of, and “‘that is why Hitler would dislike such operations’. 
The spring offensive would be a ‘make or break”’ effort by the Axis. 
The eastern theatre would, in the spring, be considered the most 
important, and ‘‘we should like all the forces of the Allies to be put into 
action by then’, he said, ‘‘and by then there should be no idle armies, 
immobile navies, or immobile air fleets’’. 

Lord Halifax, speaking at Philadelphia, gave a warning against 
enemy propaganda, and also against ‘“‘the easy but insecure assumption 
that comradeship in war will, of its own momentum, carry over into 
peace’. Incidentally, he described the Lease-Lend Act as probably 
“the greatest piece of imaginative statesmanship in history”’. 

He gave many examples of enemy propaganda, including especially 
stories which sought to make Britain ‘‘the villain of the piece’. There 
were probably similar tales being spread in England against America, 
and he hoped Mr. Winant would not hesitate to-knock them on the 
head. There were people in both countries who, if they did not believe 
these stories, were not quite wide awake to see where they came from. 

One tale was that Britain was sitting behind 34 million bayonets at 
home and leaving the fighting to her friends. Two million were Home 
Guards, and the rest had to defend 3,000 miles of coast. The British 
Isles were an essential bridgehead for all offensive operations against 
Germany from the West, and were still the source of over half the 
Empire’s war potential. He also pointed out that Britain had already 
converted to war production every industry capable of conversion, 
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including the cotton textile industry, and the only part of their export 
trade surviving was that incapable of conversion or for earning the 
minimum supply of dollars necessary to carry on. 

Mr. Stimson told the press that an air raid alarm sounded at Los 
Angeles the previous day was due to the approach of ‘‘as many as 15 
aircraft, probably commercial planes operated by enemy agents ... 
they were not U.S. Army or Navy aeroplanes. A.A. guns fired 1,430 
rounds at them. None was shot down and no American aircraft went 
into action’”’. 

Feb. 27.—Mr. Welles announced that Vichy had given the U.S. 
Government formal assurances that she intended to remain neutral and 
that territorial possessions and the French Fleet would be kept from 
German control. This development had been reached as the result of 
the dispatch on Feb. 10 of a personal letter from the President to 
Marshal Pétain, in which Mr. Roosevelt was understood to have pointed 
out that if France were to give military assistance or take any action 
beyond her armistice obligations she would be considered “‘in the 
category of Governments which are directly assisting the declared 
enemies of the people of the United States’’. 

Mr. Welles went on to say that on Feb. 24 Admiral Leahy received a 
reply, in which the Vichy Government “‘affirmed once again their will to 
abstain from any action, under the réservation of the obligations 
resulting to them from the armistice agreeménts, which would not be 
in conformity with the position of neutrality in which they had been 
placed since June, 1940, and which they intend to maintain’. They also 
declared they would not “lend any military aid to one of the belli- 
gerents in any place in the theatre of operations’. There still remained 
several important questions to be settled, and, until they were, his 
previous description of Vichy’s answers as “‘unsatisfactory’’ must stand. 

The President told the press that the United States was doing all she 
could to protect allied and Latin-American shipping on all the seas, and 
assistance was coming from certain South American States. 

Feb. 28.—The Dies Committee .issued a report on Japanese 
espionage in the United States before the outbreak of war, showing 
that the enemy had detailed maps of U.S. Fleet positions and battle 
formations, an elaborately organized fifth column in Hawaii, and 
detailed information, in the hands of fishermen off the Californian coast, 
of the movements of warships. Japanese naval officers often held 
conferences on Terminal Island, in Los Angeles harbour, with Japanese 
residents there, and they had aerial photos of every important city on 
the west coast. 

President Roosevelt, in a letter to the Chairman of the War 
Production Board, said that they must exceed all their production 
figures achieved so far. The months just ahead were ‘‘the critical months’ 
of the war’’,»and victory depended in a large measure on expanded 
production this spring and summer. 

Mr. Nelson replied ‘that it was being brought home to labour and 
hanagement how supremely important production now was and 
anounced that joint labour-management war plant committees were 
to be established. 

It was announced in Washington that Admiral Kimmel and General 
Short were to be court-marshalled. 
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March 2.—It was announced that the Government has recognized the 
authority of the Free French over the French islands in the Pacific ang 
had declared that Americans would co-operate for the defence of the 
islands with them, and with no other French authority. 

President Roosevelt set up three basic Departments under the Army 
Chief of Staff—the Army Ground Forces, Army Air Forces, and Supply 
Services. All the functions and powers of the chiefs of infantry, cavalry 
and artillery were transferred to the new Commanding General of: the 
Ground Forces. The Secretary of War was authorized to establish other 
Departments, such as oversea Task Forces, when necessary. 

The C.-in-C. of the Fleet, in a statement to the public, said that an all- 
out effort was being made to strengthen sea and air communications 
with a view to developing “an offensive which slowly but surely will 
gain scope and power as we gain strength through the production of 
aircraft, ships, and guns’. 

A letter from the Army Chief of Staff was read in the Senate declaring 
that ‘‘the time has now come when we must proceed with the business 
of carrying the war to the enemy, and not permitting the greater portion 
of our armed forces and our valuable material to be immobilized within 
the continental United States. The enemy, calculating on public 
reactions, is undoubtedly employing submarines close inshore for the 
purpose of restraining our efforts to engage our ‘planes, and ground 
troops, so far as is practicable, offensively in distant waters’. Isolated 
air raids might also be expected “for no other purpose than to create a 
public reaction which will adversely affect the sound military purpose of 
defending America by engaging and defeating the enemy in theatres 
distant from our shores’’. 


U.S.S.R. . 
Feb. 17.—Red Star declared that ‘‘on our front is being decided the 
fate of the whole world. By helping us the Allies are also helping them- 
selves. Miserable remnants of the German garrisons remain in the 
West. Who knows what will happen in the spring?”’ 
The writer paid tribute to the British and U.S. war materia! being 
sent, and said the Soviet Union was holding reserves for increased 


offensive action. 
Mr. Churchill’s broadcast was printed in full by all the Central 


Russian papers. 

Feb. 21.—Red Star, referring to. the Army’s preparations to meet 
the German offensive, said the Nazi war machine had been under- 
mined, but not destroyed, and a stubborn and sanguinary struggle was 
ahead. It added: ‘We shall yet advance far westward before the spring, 
and when it comes we shall develop our offensive on a still larger scale 
in order to put an end to Nazi Germany in 1942.” 

Feb. 22.—Congratulatory messages were received irom Mr. Churchill, 
President Roosevelt, Chiang Kai-shek, Sir John Dill, General Sikorski, 
Mr. Stimson, Col. Knox, the Lord Mayor of London, Dr. Benes, 
General de Gaulle, and others, on the 24th anniversary of the Red Army. 

Pravda, in a leading article, said: ‘““Great armies are being trained. 
‘The civilian population is enduring siege economies and is working 
all out to supply these armies with weapons. . . . The victory which 
the Russian successes have shown to be less distant than many had 
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thought can be brought yet nearer by equivalent effort and sacrifice 
by the Alliés, and by the determination of their leaders to take timely 
risks when the prizes are as great as have now fallen to the Red Army.” 

Feb. 23.—M. Stalin, in an Order of the Day to the Forces, said the 
momentum of the Suddenness of the German attack had been fully 
spent, and the advantage it gave the enemy done away with. The 
issue of the war would be decided by permanent factors—stability of 
the rear, spirit of the Army, quantity and quality of divisions and of 
equipment, and so on. The Germans were now suffering huge losses, 
and were doing everything possible to postpone the destruction of 
their armies, but their attempts were in vain. “‘The day is not far 
ff’, he said, “when the Red Army .-. . will throw the bestial enemy 
back from Leningrad, will clear them from the towns and villages of 
White Russia and the Ukraine, Lithuania, Latvia, Estonia, and 
Karelia, and will free the Crimea.”’ 

But the enemy had not yet been routed, still less finished off; and 
he would exert the last remnants of his strength to attain success. 
The more defeats he suffered the more furious would he become, and 
the training of reserves must not be relaxed for a moment. Industry, 
too, must work with redoubled vigour. 

The foreign press sometimes said that the Red Army’s aim was to 
exterminate the German people and destroy the German State. 
This was a stupid lie and a senseless slander; the aim of the Red Army 
was “‘to oust the Germans from our country and liberate Soviet soil 
from the invaders. It is very likely that the war for the liberation of 
our Soviet land will result in the ousting or destruction of Hitler’s 
clique. We should welcome such an outcome. But it would be ridicu- 
lous to identify Hitler’s clique with the German people and the German 
State. The experience of history shows that Hitlers come and go, 
whereas the German people and the German State remain”’. 

The strength of the Red Army also lay in the fact that it did not 
and could not entertain racial hatred for other peoples, that it had been 
brought up in the spirit of the equality of all peoples and races. The 
Germans’ racial theory and their practice of racial hatred had brought 
about a situation in which all freedom-loving peoples had become 
the enemies of Fascist Germany, and this was a source of the weakness 
of the German Fascist Army. 

After saying that reports that the Red Army did not take prisoners 
was a stupid lie, he went on: ‘Certainly the Red Army has to destroy 
the Germans when, surrounded by our troops, they_refuse to surrender. 
The Red Army destroys them, net because of their German origin, but 
because they wish to enslave our motherland. Recently garrisons 
stationed at Kalinin, Klin, Sukhimichi, Andreapol, and Toropets were 
surrounded by our troops, who called on them to surrender and, in this 
case, promised to spare their lives. The German gafrisons refused to 
lay down their arms. It is obvious that they had to be driven out by 
force and that not a few Germans were killed. War is war. The Red 
Army takes German soldiers and officers prisoner if they surrender, 
and spares their lives.”’ 

Feb. 26.—M. Litvinov’s statement in New York. (See U.S.A.) 
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VENEZUELA 

Feb. 27.Cession of Patos Island by Great Britain. (See Great 
Britain.) It was announced that the Government had accepted the 
Dutch Government’s invitation to share in the defence of Aruba and 
Curacao. 
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